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New England and Other Matters. 
The fate of the diplomats imprisoned 


in Pekin is wholly unknown at the time of 
writing. It is needless to say that every Amer- 
ican hopes for the safety of the United States 
Minister to China, Hon. 
subject of our cover-page portrait. 

Mr. Conger was born in Illinois fifty-seven 
years ago. After graduating from Lombard 
University at Galesburg, he enlisted in the Union 
army for three years, ending as a brevet-major. 
He then studied law, and was engaged as attor- 
ney, farmer, stockman and banker until elected 
state treasurer of Iowa in 1882. 

Since that date Mr. Conger had been almost | 
continuously employed in the public service, 


administering important offices with conspicuous | t 


He was for six years a Representative | 
in Congress from Iowa. From 1891 to 1895 he | 
was our Minister to Brazil. In 1897 he was 
reappointed to that post, but in the following 
year-was transferred to China, a change which | 
was in the nature of promotion. 

Mr. Conger’s household in Pekin included his | 
wife, daughter and niece, besides official and | 
personal attendants. When the legations were 
besieged, the ladies of the minister’s family | 
were entertaining several 


ability. 


among them being Mrs. M. S. Woodward and | 


Miss Woodward, of Chicago, and Miss Mary 
Condit Smith, of Washington, a niece of the 


late Justice Field and sister-in-law of Gen. | 


Leonard Wood. 


Land that has been cultivated for a 
good many years loses its fertility, as everybody 
knows. Crops that are grown in it are liable to 
“run to roots,” since the plants have to seek far 
and wide for nourishment. In light and sandy 
soil, also, plants expend a good deal of vitality in 
root-growing. It is apparent that if root-growing 
could be limited and the plant directly “fed,” it 
might put more energy into producing flowers 
and fruit. A Springfield man asserts that he 
has found a way to bring these things to pass, 
and in proof of it he shows a two-year-old rose- 
bush which is “fifteen feet high and twenty-five 
feet in circumference, and has produced about a 
thousand roses, many of them double, and all of 
them in clusters of from five to seven.’”’ Nature 
was aided, we are told, in supplying the chemicals 
the bush needed. That wasall. And if nature’s 
Springfield partner is the sanguine soul that a 
discoverer ought to be, he is probably looking 
forward already to a day when the lily-of-the- 
valley may be grown as a shade-tree. 

‘‘No man liveth to himself” in business 
any more than in society, and every industry 
has a more or less direct interest in the welfare 
of every other. To illustrate: most of the barrels 
in which mackerel are packed are manufactured 
in Maine. In the days when two hundred 
thousand barrels of mackerel was the average 
annual “take”? of the Gloucester fleet, barrel- 
making thrived. Of late years, however, mackerel 
have kept away from this coast, and the Maine 
manufacturers have turned out only about ten 
thousand barrels a year, a quantity that fully 
supplied the demand. 

This summer the mackerel have been good to us, 
and the only embarrassing feature of the situation 
has been the scarcity of barrels. Formerly they 
sold for forty cents apiece. This year, within a 
day, the price went up to a dollar and a quarter, 
and various buyers hustled down to Nova Scotia 
and brought back cargoes of barrels, although 
the import duty was thirty cents apiece. If the 
fish stand by, as Capt. Jack Bunsby would put 
it, the trade of barrel-making will have to 
experience a boom. 

For the sake of Gloucester it is to be hoped 
that they will, and that there will be other great | x 
days like July 8th, when the fishermen landed 
forty-four hundred barrels of mackerel, valued at 
forty thousand dollars. Since 1890 it has four 
times happened that a whole year’s catch was 
only double the quantity received on this one 
day. Such a shortage means mortgages and 
general misfortune. But an old-time catch of 
two hundred thousand barrels would add two 
million dollars to the wealth of our great fishing 
port. 


et 


Frankincense. 


Even the words myrrh and frankincense have 

a lovely sound. They speak to the ear, and 
indicate that fragrance which is more than 
fragrance, suggesting, as it does, the hills and 
valleys of the East. 

The Bents, a husband and wife who travelled 
in southern Arabia for archeological explorations, 
say that passing through a narrow valley running 
down from the mountains into the plain of 
Dhofar, they found themselves in a district where 
frankincense is still collected. Sometimes large 
trees are found, but here were shrubs whose 


stems had been punctured for the odor-bearing 
gum. 

The Bedouin chooses the hot season, when 
the gum flows most freely, for this puncturing. 
During the cool months, and also during the 





Edwin H. Conger, the | 


American guests, | 


rains of July and August, the trees are let alone. 
The gum flows freely in March, April and May. 

The first step is to make an incision in the 
trunk, and then to strip off a narrow bit of bark 
below the hole, so as to form a receptacle where 
the milky juice can lodge and harden. Then the 
incision is cut deeper, and after seven days the 
men return to collect big tears of frankincense, 
larger than an egg. 

The shrub itself is picturesque, with a leaf 
something like that of an ash, only a little stiffer. 
It has a tiny red flower and a scaly bark. 

In ancient times it was doubtless very abun- 
dant, but the demand for frankincense is now so 
limited that no care is taken of the trees. Only 
the most promising ones are tapped. Each tree 
is marked, and so known to its owner. 

When the industry was at its height, and 
frankincense was valued not only for temple 
| ritual but for © mestic use, the trade in these 
mountains mus’ ave been very active, and the 
|eunning old Sabean merchants used to tell 
| wonderful stories of the phoenix guarding the 
rees, of the unwholesome climate and the deadly 





|odor from the trunk when it was punctured. 


| These were all commercial inventions to keep 


ie monopoly of the trade, and they apparently 
| proved successful; for the old classical authors 
are en vague as to the home of frankin- 


a 

Merchants came in their ships to the port of 
| Moscha for cargoes of the drug, but they knew 
little of the hill interior behind. Indeed, one of 
the reasons why the Emperor Augustus sent 
| Aelius Gallus to Arabia, on what proved to be 
an unsuccessful campaign, was to “discover where 
Arabian gold and frankincense came from.” 
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situation as book- 
keeper. The ‘fact 
that its Situation 
Department is kept 
busy filling the de- 
mand for its grad- 
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positions as stenog- 
raphers, bookkeep- 
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acknowledgment of 
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at the institution. 
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a Four Years’ Course, this 
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} ss The Mitchell’s Boys’ School, * xs" | 


ONLY HOME MILITARY SCHOOL 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


A strictly select Family School. The 
number of pupils is limited to forty. There 
are eight instructors, and such other assist- 
ance as may required to insure for each 
pupil the bast possible results. The build- 
ngs are new, with all modern sanitar 
; improvements. Outdoor sports are foun 

here in perfection: Swimming, rowing and 
fishing on the old Concord, and baseball 
‘ootball, lawn-tennis, gymnasium sports, and 
bicycling—for which there is ample room on 
the sixty acres included in the school 
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- OU’LL go, Leigh, dear?” 

Y “Go!” Leigh’s gray eyes 

were so expressive that the 
rapture in her voice was hardly needed 
to emphasize her feeling. 

“ ‘Lohengrin,’ Amy, and 
and a box, and — you!” 

“1,” laughed her friend, “and 
Cousin George and mamma and—De 
Reszke!”’ 

“And I haven’t done anything for 
a month of evenings but sit round and 
talk to the girls and play checkers 
with Miss Finn. And you ask me if 
I'll go!” 

Amy laughed again. “Well, we’ll 
call for you at half past seven, so as 
to have plenty of time. You’ll spend 
the night with me afterward, of 
course; and your prettiest gown, 
Leigh!” 

*“T can’t be very fine, you know, 
dear. But you can put me in the 
farthest corner of the box, and the 
darkest—on the floor—anywhere! If 
I can hear the music and squeeze 
your hand once in a while for sym- 
pathy, I shall be happy!” 

“Half past seven, then. Good night, 
Leigh !”’ 

“Good night, Amy!” 

Leigh closed the door and went up- 
stairs. She had come to New York 
two or three months before to study 
music, her quiet country home giving 
her but little opportunity for the pur- 
suit of the art which she loved; and 
with a flock of other busy girls, she 
had found this big students’ boarding- 
house a cheerful and sheltered nook 
in the heart of the great city. Full 
of ambition and desire to make the 
most of her time and of her slender 
resources, she had devoted herself 
faithfully to her work, and it was but 
seldom that the routine of her indus- 
trious days was broken by such a 
treat as this invitation to the opera 
from a dear school friend who was 
visiting in the city. 

Her young eyes were so full of joy 
as she went up the stairs that two 
or three of the girls whom she met 


Nordica, 


*“*SHE IS TO BE TRUSTED, 


stopped to look at her, wondering. They were | sententiously, responding to the frankness of 


music students, too, some of them, like her; | her appeal. 


“Sometimes they —die!” Then 


like her, they were away from home, and|he dismissed the subject with professional 
sometimes dull and lonely, even among so many | brevity. 
companions. What a pity they could not all | 


share this treat! 


| he said. 


“She must have her medicines regularly,” 
“TI will show you. And if the fever 


On the top landing—her room was on the | rises, it ought to be kept down, of course. If 
fourth floor—she saw the doctor just coming | she could have ice, and be bathed in alcohol, 


out of Miss Finn’s room, and stopping to look 
about him uncertainly. 
“You wanted something, doctor ?” 


and rubbed—” He stopped, doubtfully. 
“Yes,” said Leigh, waiting. “But,” she 
cried, suddenly, “I’m going out to-night! I 


“T—yes. I was looking for some one with | sha’n’t be here!” 


whom I might leave directions. Miss Finn 

spoke of a Miss Ferris —’’ 
“IT am Miss Ferris. 

doctor ?” 
“Very!” 


Is she very sick, 


The doctor was a little man, and 





| gurn.” 
Leigh was tall. She looked down at him from | of relief. 


“Well, well!’ the doctor spoke impatiently 
again. “Who will be here? She must have 
her medicines, at least!” 

“Why—oh, why, yes! Rosa— Rosa Ma- 
Leigh caught at the name with a gasp 

“The up-stairs girl. She’ll see to it, 


her girlish height with questioning eyes, grave | of course. She’s very good-natured, and kind 


enough now. 

“You are her —” he began. 

“No, not her—anything. Only a friend. 
But you might leave the directions with me. 


My room is close by, and I look after her when | you can now. 


I can.” 


| 


| to Miss Finn.” 


“Very well,” said the doctor. “Can I see 
this Miss—Miss — 

**“Magurn,” said Leigh. ‘No, I don’t think 
But if you will show me about 


| everything, I can tell her when she comes 


The little doctor ran his fingers through his | up-stairs.” 


hair impatiently. 

“But— she needs care,” he said. ‘Hasn’t 
she a sister or a cousin or a niece or —there 
must be somebody !” 

“There isn’t,” said Leigh, calmly. 
anybody at all, that I ever heard of. I don’t 
believe there ever was—oh, I suppose she | 
must have had a mother some time—but not as 
far back as she can remember. She’s a dress- | 
maker, and does sewing for a firm down-town 


“Not | 


| 


The doctor acquiesced, and going back into 
the sick-room, he gave the girl the necessary 
directions. Pausing as she followed him out 
to the stairs, he looked at her again—at the 
firm, capable young figure, the resolute mouth, 
the earnest little frown of attention upon her 
fair brow as she listened. 

“This Rosa —’’ 

*“Magurn,” said Leigh again, gravely. 

“She is to be trusted, is she? 


Where she used to work. And she just takes | will probably wander a little in her mind 


«are of herself—like a cat, you know. How | to-night. 
How do | here yourself ?’’ 


- people live like that, doctor? 
ley ?” 


“Well, they don’t, always,” said the doctor, | 





You couldn’t possibly arrange to be 


“Not possibly!” Leigh declared, promptly 
and frankly. “I am going out—to the opera.” 


| or—something. 


The joy came back to her eyes at the 
thought. “But Rosa is a good girl—a 
very good girl. Oh yes, she will do very 
nicely. Good night, doctor! You’ll come 
again in the morning !’’ 

“Leigh!’”’ Miss Finn’s voice was weak 
and plaintive. Her withered little face was 





IS SHE?” 


flushed with fever, and her gray hair lay scat- 
tered on the pillow, tumbled with the constant 
motions of her restless head. Leigh came over 
and put her cool young hand on it, smoothing 
the thin locks gently. 

“Leigh! I’m so glad! 
gone!”’ 

“Oh no, not yet!” said the girl. ‘‘Operas 
don’t begin so early. It’s ‘Lohengrin,’ Miss 
Finn—think of it! And when I do go, Rosa 
Magurn is coming to stay with you.’’ 

“Yes,” said Miss Finn, wistfully. 
other girls—I suppose —”’ 

“They all seemed to be going out, or busy 
I asked them. But Rosa will 


I thought you were 


“The 


look after you.” 
“Yes. And you can stay a little now, 
Leigh ?” 


“Oh dear, yes! I shall not have to dress for 


|an hour yet—time enough to beat you two 


games of checkers, if you only felt well 
enough !” 

Miss Finn smiled, a little, weak, superior 
smile. She was proud of her skill at checkers. 

“T’d have to be very good to you, though,’’ 
Leigh went on, gaily, “because you’re sick. 
I’d let you jump me—lots, and change a move 
after you’d taken your hand off— yes, I 
would, truly !’’ 

‘*T wouldn’t be fair, dear,’’ protested the 
little dressmaker, feebly, shaking her head and 
smiling. She was severely scrupulous as to 


| the rules of her beloved game. 


| Never mind, 
Miss Finn | 


“IT would! But you’re not able, are you? 
we'll play when you get well. 
Now I’m going to braid up your hair, and then 
I'll sit here and read, and maybe you'll go to 
sleep.” 

“You’re very good to me, Leigh—very, very 
<<" 

“Nonsense!” laughed Leigh, patting the 


VoLume 74. rea pay, wha 
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wrinkled hand softly, and thinking 
and the opera. 

Later, as she sat under the dim gaslight by 
the bureau, reading, her thoughts came back 
persistently to the little figure on the bed. 
Poor Miss Finn! What a queer, pitiful, 
forlorn little creature she was! A lady, too, 
and with a certain dignity and inde- 
pendence of her own which made the 
girls respect her. She slipped in and 
out among them like a mouse, in her 
old black gown and bonnet, with her 
worn black reticule on her arm, and 
her funny little fussy, important 
ways; and she wore floppy rubbers 
when it rained, and a purple shawl 
over her shoulders on Sunday morn- 
ings; and the girls, honoring her gray 
hair,—it was pretty hair,—and feeling 
that it lent a certain halo of dignity 
and respectability to their somewhat 
Bohemian mode of life, were good to 
her and fond of her in their way. 
They called her “Finney,” with affec- 
tionate playfulness, and paid her 
small attentions which pleased her 
innocent soul. 

A busy, merry, motley set they 
were, these girls—most of them art or 
music students, with a sprinkling of 
stenographers and nurses; poor in 
pocket, but with plenty of hope and 
ambition, and a bubbling of youthful 
spirits that kept the house in a fer- 
ment, under the lenient eye of Mrs. 
Harvey, the matron, who was young 
herself and sympathized, although she 
could be strict enough upon occasion. 

And Miss Finn had somehow 
drifted here—a waif, a dry, solitary 
leaf on the stream, and lodged in a 
corner among these swirling waves 
of eager young life and energy. Leigh, 
looking at her, was suddenly conscious 
of her own abounding youth and 
strength. A mist of tears came over 
her clear eyes. The little, frail, 
withered, lonesome thing! That gray 
hair tossed on the pillow! Suppose— 
suppose it were one’s mother’s hair! 
If it were possible to imagine one’s 
own sweet mother — sheltered, cher- 
ished, the centre of one’s home— 
ever coming to be like that! 

But it wasn’t possible, of course, 
thought Leigh. She was foolish. 
Why should she feel any responsi- 
bility, anyway, about this stranger— 
more than the other girls did? They 
were fond of Finney, too; but if she 
had been so unfortunate as to forget 
the floppy rubbers for once, and go 
out in the rain and wet her feet and make 
herself sick, they didn’t feel that they must 
spend their time in taking care of her. They 
had come in kindly enough to see her, but as 
for sitting up at night!—the art students were 
all going to a reception at the League; the 
nurses were off on duty, and the others were 
busy or tired or—something. Why should 
Leigh Ferris feel the burden of caring for the 
little old dressmaker more than Molly Mackaye 
or Grace — 

Bang! Clatter! Crash! What had hap- 
pened? Was it an earthquake? Had the 
skylight fallen in? Miss Finn moaned, and 
Leigh sprang to the door. A red, upturned 
face, wearing an expression of mild surprise, 
looked at her through the banisters. 

tosa Magurn!” said Leigh, with relief and 
severity. “What are you doing ?’’ 

**Fallin’ up-stairs, ’m,’’ answered Rosa, 
peacefully. “Yes’m. Me ’n’ Miss Finn’s 
broth. I was bringin’ it up to her, an’ the 
tray bein’ too wide for the stairs, it’s holdin’ it 
end wise I was, and I lost me balance. Yes’m; 
but I aint hurt.” 

“Have you lost all the broth?” 

“TIvery drop, an’ the bowl, too,” said Miss 
Magurn, surveying the scene with solemn 
interest, “‘savin’ you could scrape up a bit off 
the flure wid a spoon. But she’d not be atin’ 
it. It’s three times this week I’ve fell up these 
stairs, an’ whativer it manes —”’ 

“Tt certainly means that you’d better go 
down and get some more broth for Miss Finn,”’ 
said Leigh. “And as quick as you can, please, 
Rosa.” 

She went back into the room. 
if servants were all careless. Rosa was no 
worse than the rest. A little dressmaker 
without a cent in the world couldn’t expect the 
luxury of a trained nurse, Leigh’s mother 


of Amy 


It seemed as 
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had often said she was as good as a trained nurse | come in to see him, sending Rosa from the room he wore a cooper’s apron, was standing beside 


herself. She had a knack in sickness. 
that was why Miss Finn seemed to like — } 

How dear it was of Amy to bring her that | 
invitation! How pleased her mother would be | 
to hear of her pleasure! The little mother had 
not been quite well when she wrote last,—a slight | 
cold,—but she was better; and she would be | 
tenderly, so tenderly, taken care of! Poor Miss | 
Finn! There, it must be time to dress! Leigh 
looked at the clock. Yes, she would have to 
hurry. Then she went softly to the bed. 

Miss Finn was asleep. Probably she would 
stay asleep now all night. How fortunate that 
was! And— well, Rosa Magurn would look 
after the rest. It would be all right. Leigh 
straightened her shoulders as if throwing off 
some uneasy burden, drew a long breath, and 
went out of the door, shutting it gently and 
carefully behind her. Then, while her hand 
was still on the knob, she turned it again without 
a pause and went back, shutting the door as 
carefully after her. 

“T didn’t take my hand off!” she said, stand- 
ing still in the middle of the room and laughing 
breathlessly to herself, the tears in her eyes. “TI | 
didn’t take my hand off. I had a right to change | 
that move! It was the wrong move, but I played 
fair, Miss Finn. I had a right to change it!” 

“Ow!” said Miss Finn, suddenly, opening | 
her dim, frightened eyes. ‘‘Rosa! You’vecome, | 
haven’t you, Rosa? If you don’t mind, would 
you please take that—that—warming-pan off my | 
head? It’s heavy, and it hurts. And if there 
was—I don’t want to trouble you, Rosa, but if | 
there was a drink of water —”’ 

“Yes,” said Leigh, with a little sob in her 
voice. “I’ll—oh, J’ll get you a drink of water! 
And I'll bathe your head in a minute. Does it 
hurt you? And get you some ice. Don’t you 
worry! I’m going to stay with you. I’ll take 
care of you,—of course I will, moth— Miss Finn!” | 


When the doctor came the next morning he 
looked pleased. 
“She is better,’ he said to Leigh, who had 





of 1897 a large, sturdy boy, named Mat- 
thew Cross, was footing it along the | 


O 


Did she have a good night ?” 

“The first part of the night the fever was | 
high,’”’ said Leigh. “And she was delirious ; at | 
least,—” she stopped and colored a little,—‘‘so I | 
understand. But later she was easier, and seems 
to have slept a good deal.” | 

The doctor glanced at her rather sharply, as | 
if he had detected something in her face .that | 
interested him. 

“You must have had a very capable person | 
here last night,” he observed, looking down at | 
the sick woman again. ‘‘My directions seem to | 
have been followed most faithfully, and my | 
patient has been well cared for.” | 

“Rosa Magurn,” said Leigh, gravely, “is an | 
excellent and faithful girl. She always does the | 
very best she can, I’m sure.”’ 

“Will you tell her from me,” said the doctor, | 
as gravely, ‘‘that she never did a better piece of 
work than last night’s? Miss Finn has much to | 
thank her for. As for you, Miss Ferris,’ he 
added, going toward the door, with his keen, | 
quiet eyes still on her face, “you are not looking 
quite fresh this morning. If you will take my 
advice, you will not go to the opera and stay out 
late at nights too often.” 


She shot him a quick glance from her lowered | 


eyes. 

“Thank you,’’ she said, demurely, “I won’t.” 

And they shook hands. 

“Leigh,” said Miss Finn, when he had gone, 
“T want to speak to you a minute. Come here 
where I can see you.” 

“Yes’m,”’ said the girl, meekly. 

“T was out of my head a little, I think, last 
night. I wasn’t sure. Sometimes I thought— 
Leigh, was it Rosa Magurn?”’ 


“Miss Finn, I’m surprised at you!’’ Leigh | 


began, severely. But her face betrayed her. 
The little dressmaker’s eyes filled slowly as she | 


| looked at her. 


“My dear!” 
“Don’t! Please don’t!” said Leigh, with 


glowing cheeks. 


get into Kingman,” explained the cooper. “He | 
is a queer old fellow that makes peevies himself. | 


Perhaps | with some low-voiced direction, “decidedly better. | the railway-track, about a mile east of the station, 


| as Matthew approached. 
“Goot evening, mine friend!” this second cooper 
| said. “Dat iss a very goot peevy that you haf 


| there, and I think it may be der one mine friend | 


Beellings haf sent to me.’ 

“Yes,” replied Matthew, “if your name is 
Plant.” 

“Plant iss my name,” replied this second 
cooper; and he seemed much pleased to get the 
peevy, which he handled with great apparent 
fondness. 

Matthew, having told Plant that another peevy 
would be ready for him the following week, was 
| going on; but the German proved talkative, and 
| after walking along the track with him for a few 


hundred yards, proposed that he should go after 
| the other peevy next week. 


“But I belong in Lincoln,” 
said Matthew. 

“Vell, you cood 
back,” said Plant. 

Matthew objected on ac- 
| count of the distance; but 
Plant continued to urge him, 
and to Matthew’s surprise, 
offered him six dollars if he 
would go for the peevy. 

“But,” said the boy, “you 
can buy a good peevy right 
here for two dollars!’ 

“Not such a goot peevy as 
iss dis one wid der hornpeam 
par, mine friend,’’ replied 
Plant. 

Matthew recollected what 
Billings had said of his 
singular customer; and as 
the offer was a good one, he 
concluded that he might as 
| well accept it. Since he 

could hardly earn six dollars 
| more easily, he promised to 
make the trip. 

Accordingly, next week 
|he tramped over the line 
|again to Billings’s cooper 

shop, at McAdam Junction, 
}and carried another new 


coom 





there would be more peevies 
to carry, if Matthew liked 
the job and did not mention 


the matter to others, who, he said, would offer to | 
NE warm May afternoon late in the spring | the left-hand side of the railroad, just before you | carry them for less money. 


Matthew saw, or 
thought he saw, the point, and kept a close mouth. | 
He carried peevies to Plant all that summer, 


railroad which crosses the international boundary- | | His name is Plant, and ’tween you and me and “and received six dollars for every one on delivery ; 
line between the State of Maine and the Canadian | the gate-post, I think he’s a little cracked. But | and never on a single occasion did Plant fail to | enthusiastic worker, but greatly lacking in 
that’s nothing to me. He’s set on getting the| be standing out near the railroad-track when method. 

It may be better to speak of Matthew Cross as | particular kind of peevies, with hornbeam lever | Matthew came along the line. 


Province of New Brunswick, at Vanceboro. 


a young man than as a boy, for he was now in 
his eighteenth year, and on his way home from 


bars, that I make. So I send them to him, one 
atatime. He’s tickled half to death to get them. 


But the boy’s family at home necessarily knew 
something about his odd new job; and his mother 
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MATTER, OF CouRSE!”"’ 
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' which the government imposes a very heavy 

, duty. The smugglers had probably realized a 

| profit of from fifty to sixty cents an ounce; in 

other words, Matthew, in his rustic guilelessness. 

had aided these queer coopers to clear nearly 

a thousand dollars. Plant had been well able to 
pay him six dollars a trip. 

Matthew’s innocence of evil intent was so 
apparent, however, that after a few days the 
customs officials dismissed him, with a word of 
warning to be, in future, more careful what he 
carried across the border. 
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FINANCIAL BLUNDER. 





ELEN HARTER 
was much elated at 
being elected treas- 

urer of the Amaranth Clul). 
She bought two account- 
books, @ padlocked box ancl 
a bill-sticker, and devoted 
a drawer in her pretty 
desk to the special guar- 
dianship of these articles. 

“My dear,” said her 
sensible mother, ‘‘there 
no play in the care of club 
funds, but grave responsi- 
bility. You must be very 
prompt about disburse- 
ments and very punctilious 
about taking receipts. For 
any sum you pay out of 
the treasury, if only a 
few cents, you must make 
the recipient give you a 
voucher on the spot, and 
file that as proof that you 
have paid over the money 
properly. You can keep 
accounts, but I’m afraid 
you’re not a very 
financier.’’ 

“Well, I will be!’ de- 
clared Helen, and indeed, 
her disbursements were 
made with ‘such precision 
that she was voted a capi- 
tal officer by the other girls. 
One afternoon at Christ- 
mas-time, however, when 
a cluster of committee members were gathered in 
j her room, eagerly discussing a charity kinder- 
garten tree as they rummaged through a bag of 
| silk scraps, May Badger ran in. May was the 
chairman of the Christmas-tree committee, an 


IS 


good 


“O Helen,” she said, arriving breathless at the 
top of the stairs, “I stopped to tell you that 
| we’ve got to have another dollar for the candles! 


his winter’s work at a logging camp on the head- | Just say to him that Billings—that’s my name— | was addicted to gossiping among her neighbors, | I went to Grace about it’ (Grace was the presi- 


waters of the Aroostook River, a tributary of the | 
St. John. He had worked as a river-driver, | 
during the spring, with a crew that was 
taking a “drive” of logs down the St. John 
to sawmills below Grand Falls. : 

At Woodstock, in New Brunswick, the 
drivers had been paid off and had separated, 
most of them taking the train for home; but 
Matthew Cross had resolved to walk home 
on the railroad-track and save his money. 
He had a hundred and seventy-eight dollars, 
every cent of which was needed to pay off 
the mortgage and interest on the little home- 
stead of his father’s family at Lincoln, Maine. 

On his shoulder he carried a “peevy,” or 
heavy cant-dog and lever, such as river-men 
use for rolling logs. Hard work and rude 
fare had been his lot ever since the previous 
November; but probably there was not now 
a happier boy in the state or province; for 
was he not going home with a pocketful of 
money? The thirty-five or forty miles of 
tramping on railway-ties did not trouble 
him in the least, for he was well and strong. 

As he neared McAdam Junction, a sharp- 
looking little man, wearing a cooper’s apron 
and holding a draw-shave in his hand, came 
out from a small workshop or camp‘near the 
line and said, ‘“Travelling far?’ 

Matthew stopped and told him; for he was 
one of the good-hearted, confiding kind of 
boys. 

“Good ways to carry that peevy on your 
back,’’ remarked the seeming cooper. “What 
will you take for it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Matt. “I’ve 
worked with it all the spring, and I should 
kind of like to carry it home with me.” 

“T’ll give you a dollar and seventy - five 
cents for it,”’ offered the man, after looking 
it over. 

Matthew knew that he could buy a new one 


has sent him one of those ‘ 
hornbeam peevies, and 


“*HE SEEMED MUCH PLEASED TO GET THE PEEVY.’’ 





"which may have had something to do with what 
followed. 

One day toward the last of October, as Matthew 
was leaving Vanceboro, west-bound, 
with a new hornbeam peevy over his 
shoulder, two men in blue suits came 
out of the freight-house and followed 
him along the track. After half a 
mile or more, they quickened their 
pace and overtook him. 

“Let me see that peevy,’’ one said. 
Matthew let him take it. The two 
examined it closely; then informing 
the boy that they were United States 


they knocked the iron band of the 
cant-hook off the lever. This was 
then seen to consist of two sections 
that screwed together under the band 
which had concealed the point of 
union. When unscrewed, the two 
sections of the hornbeam lever were 
found to be hollow, mere shells of 
wood, one of which was filled with a 
yellowish white substance which the 
officers pronounced to be sulfonal; the 
other contained phenacetin. 

“Young man, we shall have to 
arrest you for smuggling,” one of the 
officers then said. 

Much astonished and also alarmed, 
Matthew protested his innocence, and 
related all that he knew of the peevies 
and the two men who dealt in them. 

Thereupon the officers went hastily | 
to the place of Billings, the “‘cooper,” 
but found that he had shut up shop | 


and departed. At the telegraph office | 


it was also ascertained that a telegram, 
ig ny of one word, had been sent | 
to Plant, at Kingman, about half an | 


revenue officers, they asked him to go | 
back with them to the station. There | 


| dent), “and she said that as there wasn’t time 
| for the executive committee to meet and make an 
extra appropriation, she’d take the responsibility 
of authorizing it, and it could be voted upon 
later. Of course it wasn’t strictly businesslike, 
but you see she really had to.” 





“Did she give you a written order?” asked 
Helen, promptly. 
‘“‘No, she said she’d mail it to you; she was 


|inahurry. Never mind, I spent the dollar and 
you can pay it over when you like.”’ 

“T guess I’ll have it off my mind,” thought 

| Helen, in spite of doubt as to the propriety of 
acting without the president’s signature. She 
took a dollar from her treasury box, making a 
memorandum on a slip of paper, which she left - 
in the drawer. May was down on the floor 
among the bits of silk. 

“All right,” she said, absently, tucking the 
bill into her glove; and Helen thought no more 
of the matter till May read her report at the 
January meeting, when she was surprised to 
hear the latter say: 

“The funds appropriated to the kindergarten 
tree not being quite sufficient for the necessary 
outlay, the sum of one dollar was expended by 
the chairman of the committee upon authority of 
the president. The question of her reimburse- 
ment from the treasury will doubtless be voted 
upon at this meeting.’’ 

“T beg pardon, Madam President,” said Helen, 
“but the dollar was advanced from the treasury. 
I have a memorandum here.” 

May drew herself up, forgetting in the heat of 
| the moment to address the chair. 

“Oh, I think not!” she called across the room 
| to Helen. ‘You must be mistaken; I’m ver) 
sure you didn’t pay it to me!” 

“Madam President,’’ Helen still persist¢ ed, 
| quietly, “here is the memorandum. ‘Paid, etc 
| $1. 00, December 20th.’ ’’ 
“Why, I’m absolutely positive she didn 
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for that sum, and decided to close with the offer. | tell him I shall have another done next week—if | hour previously. The word sent was “Dust.” A | May remarked, in a loud whisper. 


The money was paid him and the cooper turned 
to go back into his shop, but stopped and said, 
“Tf you don’t mind carrying a peevy on your 
shoulder, I’ve got one I should like to send to a 


customer of mine, over on your side of the|to woods, and toward night he drew near | Bangor, in custody, for further examination. In 


boundary. 
he added. 
Matthew expressed his willingness to earn a 
dollar in that way. 
“You will find the man at a little shanty on 


I'll pay you a dollar for your trouble,” 


he will send for it.” 

Matthew threw the peevy over his shoulder and 
set off on his journey along the railroad, nearly 
all the way through forest ; but he was accustomed 


Kingman station. 


message of inquiry, dispatched to Kingman by | 
the officers, elicited the information that Plant 
had already “dusted.’’ 

Greatly to his distress, Matthew was taken to 


| all, he had carried eighteen peevies across the | 


0- 


| Grace was a tactful chairman. ‘“The app" 
priation is before the club,” she said, ‘‘not tne 
| payment,”’ and business went on; but there was 
| no avoiding a later issue between May and He! en. 
“Oh, well, it’s a very small matter, of course 
said May, grandly. “I’m perfectly willing | to 


Somewhat to his surprise,—for Billings had said | boundary ; and if this last one was like the others, | donate the dollar, only it’s sort of queer, that's 
nothing of writing or sending a telegram to his | he had brought into United States territory one | all,” and she walked away, leaving Helen with a 


customer,—a middle-aged man, who looked more 


like a doctor or a druggist than a cooper, although | sulfonal and phenacetin, expensive drugs on | 


hundred and twenty-six pounds of German | 


stinging sense of defeat. 


“What shall I do, mother?” she asked at 
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home. “Oh, why didn’t I take a receipt? And 
if I pay the old dollar, it’ll be like confessing 
myself in the wrong. Surely I needn’t.” 

“J think you must,” said her mother, gravely, 
“as a penalty for being careless. It was actually 
a misuse of the funds to take any portion of 
them from the treasury without proper signed 
authority, and even Grace was to blame, for the 
money should have been privately advanced, if 
at all. That is the way women’s associations 
often bring discredit upon themselves, by loose- 
ness in money matters.”” And Helen was forced 
to admit the justice of this. 

Naturally, the pleasant intercourse of the 
Amaranth Club was disturbed by the coolness 
between Helen and May. Luckily they were 
too well-bred to be guilty of such vulgarity as 
not noticing one another; but there were sharp 
speeches made and repeated, and the atmosphere | 
remained clouded for several months ; then, some- 
how or other, the girls’ resentment wore down a. 









| ig 1855 my nearest 
neighbors at Long 
Slough were Mus- 
quakie Joe and old 
Chief Nehanger, who 
lived in earth lodges at 
the upper end of the 
shallow lake. To west 

of us an unbroken 
Sioux country extended indefinitely, but the 
Sioux seldom came upon Iowa ground. 

In my second autumn in this country it became 
necessary for me to go to the new town of Sioux 
City on business, but I could not leave my fall 
work and make the trip until about November 
ist, and then deep snows prevented me from 
travelling by team. But go I must, and.so one 
morning I packed a single large 
buffalo robe and some provisions upon 
my back, bade my family good-by, and 
went to the Musquakie lodges, where 
I succeeded in hiring Joe as my 
guide. We had to traverse fully one 
hundred miles of snow-bound prairie, 
which was to me unknown. 

The snow was soft and “mealy,’’ 
the drifts were deep, and our snow- 
shoes sank and plowed so much that 
progress was slow, but the weather 
seemed propitious, and all went well 
until the third afternoon. Then Joe, 
who was rather lively and talkative 
for an Indian, became glum and 
solemn as an Owl. He answered my 
questions in gruff monosyllables or 
not at all, and I feared he was 
inclined to turn back and desert me. 

At sundown we reached a good 
camping-place in a willow patch near 
the head of a small stream; and while we were | 
gathering dry wood and scraping snow for a | 
night bivouac, Joe looked anxiously now and | 
then at the sky. It was a warm and beautiful | 
winter evening, and so I asked my guide, in | 
some surprise, if he thought it were going 7 
storm. | 

“Hungh!” he grunted, in amazement; then 
seeing serious inquiry in my face, he pointed to 
the sky. “To-morrow,” he said, “sun so high,” | 
—indicating about eleven o’clock,—“snow, wind, | 
she come b-b-b-b-buh!”” He hunched his back 
and shivered as if the storm were already upon us. 

But the next morning dawned bright and | 
pleasant, and I smiled with pleasure as I crawled 
out of my buffalo-robe and took a look at the 
fleckless sky. Joe was already singeing a piece | 
of side pork for our breakfast. After we had 
eaten, he led the way to a near rise of ground 
which overlooked a vast level stretch to west and 
north. 

With a single glance over this snow waste, Joe 
gave a grunt of satisfaction. 

“Hungh!” he said. “Heap Injun on river, 
mebbe Musquakie, mebbe Johnny Green tribe— 
we go!”’ 

_Away upon the rim of the northwest horizon a 
dim smudge of smoke rose. People of some sort, 
ten or fifteen miles away, were building their 
morning fires. Sioux City was not in that | 
direction, but remonstrance was in vain with 
Musquakie Joe. Go he would, and a stranger 
upon that monotonous waste had nothing to do 
but follow. He went at a run, too, or as near it 
as I could accomplish. 

This pace soon tired me, but at about ten 
O'clock 1 saw the reason for haste. The north- 
West sky had turned a silvery slate color ; there 
was a big bright ring round the sun, with 
Sun-dogs of extraordinary brilliancy at four 
diameters, and from these straight bars of light 
ay projected half-way to zenith and horizon 

e. 

From time to time Joe cast up his eyes at these | 
phenomena, and muttered hoarsely as he ran. 
Those rings, bars and mock suns were to him 
the visible threats and signs portent of the awful 
80d of winter storms. 
oa could no longer see the smoke of the Indian | 
h ©, trappers’ camp, or whatever it was; but | 

Way upon our right a break in the snow-line 











little, and April found them on the same commit- 
tee again, arranging for an Easter sale. Helen’s 


| bag of silk scraps was brought out once more 


to furnish material. One of the girls suddenly 
pulled from it a glove with something inside. 

“Here’s a find!”” she exclaimed. “Whose is 
it?”’ 

“Not mine!’”’ Helen declared. “Why,—’’ but 
May, blushing crimson, held out her hand. 

“Girls,” she faltered, “it’s mine! O Helen, 
what must you think? I remember all about it 
now. I dropped it among the pieces that day 
last winter. There’s the dollar you gave me, 
after all!” 

“Helen’s awfully generous,” said a fellow- 
member, recounting the tale afterward. “She 
only said, ‘Oh, that’s all right, May. I’m actu- 
ally glad you did forget, for I learned a lesson 
in business that*was worth a thousand dollars 
instead of one.’ ” 


RutH HuNTINGTON SESSIONS. 


‘*! DODGED AS I MIGHT HAVE DODGED A SNOWBALL.” 


showed a river bend thinly fringed with trees 
and willow clumps. Presently upon our left 
loped two big buffalo wolves, running for cover 
in a haste as great as our own, and these ominous 


figures passed at fifty yards, without so much as | 


turning their noses. 

A woollen blankness suddenly obscured the 
west, and the few landmarks in our front were 
blotted out as if by magic. The loping wolves 
were swallowed up in it. A gust of cold wind 
slapped in our faces, and curls of powdered snow 
writhed at our feet. Then came the sharp spit 
of ice-flakes and a fresh howl of the wind. A 
roaring blizzard was upon us. 

From the outset I could see nothing five paces 
distant. I had no idea of direction. I followed 
at the heels of Joe, staggering against a searching, 
icy wind which chilled me to the bone. I dared 
not attempt to undo my robe and wrap it about 
my body. I could not have held to it for an instant. 
We could not lift our snow-shoes from the surface, 
and we plowed forward at a snail’s pace. 

Presently we shuffled down-hill, and I knew 
the Indian’s wonderful instinct was holding us 
to a straight course. Benumbed and ready to 
drop from fatigue, I followed at his heels. Then 
we began to run against tree-trunks where trees 
offered no protection from the fury of the storm. 
Soon we were standing up against an Indian 
teepee, and Joe was shouting and thumping at 
its frozen flaps. These were undone from the 
inside, and a black head was thrust out into the 
storm. 

Instantly Joe turned upon me, shouting: 
“Sioux! Sioux! Petit Corbeau’s camp!” 
He attempted to drag me away, but I resisted 
stoutly, and he vanished in thick snow-dust. 
A hostile camp-fire, with a final risk of burning 
at the stake, held no such terrors for me as that 
awful storm. ; 

When I turned to the teepee a gun was 
protruding where the head had been. I dodged 
behind this lodge, and saw in a whirl of 


snow-dust the top stakes of another looming | 


up in front of me. Toward this one I lunged, 
determined to enter before alarming its inmates. 
Once inside the teepee of even the bitterest of 


| hostiles, I would not be refused hospitality. 


Whiffs of smoke were blown down in my face 
while I felt for the teepee’s opening ; its door was 
to leeward. The outside flap was tied down to 
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within two feet or so of the bottom, and a big 
stone had been laid upon an extra fold of skin, 
to hold it in place. I stripped myself of pack 
and snow-shoes, set aside the boulder, lifted the 
skin and dove inside, drawing my bundle after 
me. I heard grunts of astonishment as I replaced 
the flap and boulder. 

The teepee was a large one, and when I had 
pushed my way among piles of dry wood, there 
was. a good blaze to greet my numbed fingers 
at the firepit. When my snow-blindness had 
somewhat passed, I made out four muffled fig- 


ures sitting or reclining upon robes, and several- 


pairs of black eyes snapping at me from blanket 
folds. 

I made signs—lost, cold, hungry, must stay 
till the storm passes. The Indians shook their 
heads and remained mute, regarding me owlishly. 

When [ had recovered my normal temperature, 
I discovered a stack of frozen fish near the wood- 
piles—Iowa lake streams were then alive with 
pickerel, pike and sucker buffalo-fish. From the 
pile I took several pickerel and laid them about 
the fire to thaw. 

A squaw now arose and put on fresh sticks. 




















This was encouraging, and in 
much elation, while the blizzard 
shook the teepee poles, I turned, 
scraped and prepared the fish. I 
cut thin slices of bacon from my 
slender stock, put a slice inside 
each fish, and broiled them whole. 
In these proceedings my host, a 
man of middle age, his squaw and 
two young girls evinced a good 
deal of interest, and at the end ate 
their share of the fish with evident 
relish. 

All this time I felt concerned 
about Joe, but I dared not let it be 
known that a Musquakie Indian 
had been in my company, for the 
Sioux and Iowas were at deadly 
enmity. 

Our teepee, which was on grass- 
land of the valley, was now so 
banked in drifts that it was tolerably comfortable, 
and I rolled myself in my robe and slept. Night 
had fallen when I awoke, and the blizzard still 
howled above our heads.’ A pot was hung over 
our fire, and I was given a turtle-shell bowl, a 
wooden ladle, and signed to help myself to the 
thick soup composed of venison, dried corn and 
some kind of prairie root. When salted, it was 
savory and good. 

My host still refused to talk, shaking his head 
in token that he could not understand. So I 
smoked at ease, save for the worry about Joe. 
The Sioux and his squaw took turns pulling at 
his long-stemmed pipe, and the little girls played 
“odd or even” and “‘hide the moccasin,’’ quite 
oblivious of my presence. We were now com- 
fortably banked with snow to half the height of 
the teepee, and presently I fell asleep with the 
roar of the storm as a lullaby. 

When morning came, the sun again shone in a 
clear sky and upon the still, white blanket of 
earth. 

I ate breakfast of broiled fish, bade my invol- 
untary entertainers good-by,and crawled out upon 
the drift, first taking pains to let them see 
my new Colt’s revolver. Then I found myself 
in the midst of an encampment of eight or ten 
teepees half-buried in snow, with no one, not 
even a dog, astir outside their folds. 

The morning was biting cold and travel good 
upon the hard drifts. I congratulated myself 
that I should make an easy escape from this 
Sioux camp. Joe had told me the river in front 
ran into the Missouri near Sioux City. Hence 
my course was plain. As for my poor guide, I 
never expected to see him again. 

As I shuffled along at a half run, passing 
wind-blown skeletons of trees and tops of willows 
thrust up from the drifts, columns of steam arose 
here and there where the water fell over beaver- 
dams. At one point I saw the open water so 
thick with sluggish fish that one could have 
thrown them out with the hand. This abundant 
food supply was the secret of the isolated Sioux 
camp. 

I pushed on at a fair rate of speed, and must 
have gone over eight or ten miles when I saw an 
Indian run across a drift and dodge into a half- 
buried thicket in front of me. 

Astonished, I paused, and saw the black head 
and shoulders of another rising above the drift. 
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This one fired a rifle and his bullet sang in my 
ear. An instant later his fellow rose among the 
willow tops and let fly two arrows, which I 
dodged as I might have dodged a snowball. 

I saw at once these- Indians were Sioux, who 
had raced over the prairie to “bushwhack’’ me, 
and had failed in timing their flight to the creek 
cover. 

Something must be done quickly, and I decided 
to fight. I hastily unfolded my robe, dodging 
two more arrows meantime. Then I hung the 
robe in four folds over my left arm, and carrying 
it as a shield to my body, advanced with leveled 
revolver. 

The Indian among the willows again rose and 
shot two arrows at once, straight and true, and 
so viciously that three folds of my heavy robe 
were pierced. For his arrows I returned a 
couple of bullets, and one of them must have hit 
him, for the rascal threw up an arm with a shrill 
“VYe-ough!” and scampered toward his com- 
panion. Both took refuge behind the drift. 
Then I crossed the creek out of their limited 
range, for although I did not much fear the two, 
others might be close at hand. I hoped these 
might be young bucks who had followed me in 
the hope to put some feathers in their war-bonnets. 

As I pushed on, with an eye over my shoulder 
and keeping well away from the creek cover, I 
saw presently my bushwhackers standing upon 
their drift, looking after me—wistfully, no doubt. 
Ten minutes later I had passed a curve in the 
narrow valley, and shortly afterward was alarmed 
by the roar of a gun behind me. Again I halted 
and prepared to fight. 

Within about fifteen minutes, a_ solitary 
blanketed Indian came off the opposite hill and 
strode toward me. With revolver ready, I stood 
on my guard watching this muffled figure until I 
recognized Musquakie Joe. He came up with 
his big-bore buffalo gun under one arm and 
grinning from ear to ear. 

“Did you hit them, Joe?’’ was my first question. 

“Na!” said Joe. “Heap scare—run lak jack- 
rabbit.” 

In answer to further inquiry, Joe explained 
that he had burrowed in a drift under the creek- 
bank, where he had built a fire and kept warm. 
Like the willow grouse, he had broken out of his 
snow covering when the sun shone. He had 
followed my tracks, and had been within sight 
when the Sioux tried to bushwhack me. These 
had finally seen him, but muffled as he was, had 
thought him a recruit from their camp until his 
shot sent them flying. 

We pushed on, keeping a wary lookout for 
a time, and finally reached Sioux City and 
returned home without further adventure of note. 
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** Horse - Doves.”’ 


ff wed) RENCH cookery, French dishes and the 
names on the menu cards of the exposi- 
mas) tion restaurants have peculiar difficulties 
for many Americans who are visiting Paris for 
the first time, and some odd mistakes occur. 

As I was sitting one day at a little table in a 
caft-restaurant on the facade of the Palais des 
Fils et Tissus, fronting the Champ de Mars, 
I became interested in the effort of a fellow- 
citizen to secure something to his taste. 

He was a sun-browned fellow, from the far 
West, apparently ; and he had eaten at this res- 
taurant the day before, and found in the hors 
d@’ceuvres—the radishes, little pickled fish, etc., 
which had been served as a prelude—certain 
new flavors which he liked. 

Seating himself, he looked about, beckoned to 
the waiter who had previously attended him and 
who knew a little—a very little—English, and 
gave the following order : 

“T want a good, thick sirloin steak, beefsteak, 
you know,—you know beefsteak and onions,— 
fried onions,—fried with the steak. And I 
want coffee. Oh, and then I want some more 
of those horse-doves.’’ 

The waiter looked a good deal puzzled, but 
smiled and nodded, in remembrance of yester- 
day’s fee, and after a little hesitation, went away. 
“Beefsteak” was probably the only word he 
really understood. He consulted with the man- 
ager, and they both came to hear the order again. 

After some painful iteration, they got the beef- 
steak and onions part settled; but the “‘horse- 
doves” proved a difficult proposition. 

“*Horse-loves?’”’ they repeated, apologeti- 
cally. 

“Yes, yes, horse-doves, like those 1 had yester- 
day !’’ replied the American in a worn-out tone. 

If the horse-doves had been ordered at the 
outset, the Frenchmen would probably have 
guessed from the sound what was wanted; but 
hors d’ceuvres in the place of dessert threw them 
hopelessly off the track. 

Some lingering memory of the English word 
dove at last came to the manager’s mind; he 
smiled, nodded in sudden joy and hastened away. 

Feeling curious to see the outcome, I waited 
till the beefsteak and onions had come on and 
been disposed of. Then, with a look of happy 
confidence, the waiter approached, bearing a 
platter which, being uncovered, disclosed a double 
order of squab on toast! 

My compatriot, glancing at the squab, seemed 
about to expostulate vehemently; but then he 
saw the point, and laughing, cried, “All right, 
my boy! All right! You may be French, but 
you are a genius all the same!” 
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Current Topics. 


The four men placed before the country by 
the two great political parties are exceptionally 
well known. One of them is now the President, 
another was four years ago his chief competitor 
for that office, a third was for four years Vice- 
President, and the fourth is probably the best- 
known governor of a state in the land. The 
country has four months in which to think them 
over, weigh their characters, qualities and ten- 
dencies, and make up its mind. 

Admiral Philip’s death awakened tender 
recollections of the man who, two years ago, off 
Santiago, hushed the cheers of ‘his victorious 
crew, exulting in the defeat of their Spanish 
enemies, by raising a silencing hand with the 
words: “Don’t cheer, boys! The poor fellows 
are dying!” and who reverently bared his head 
in the hour of triumph to make acknowledgment 
of his belief in Almighty God. His countrymen 
loved and honored him, and in his death they 
suffer a personal bereavement. 

It used to be said that there was nothing 
which an Indian liked so well as to sit in the 
shade and watch a crew of white men at work 
on a railroad embankment. Since the Crow 
Indians have just secured the contract to grade 
a section of a road which is to run near their 
reservation, it must be that their views of life 
have undergone a change. The Chicago News 
suggests that most of the hard work will be done 
with Crow-bars, and that “scalpers’’ will be on 
hand before tickets are for sale. 

The late Count Muravieff was so “in- 
curably double’ that Russia was frequently 
suspected of designs of which she was innocent. 
Fortunately, the old diplomacy by which “an 
ambassador was sent abroad to lie in the service 
of his country” is going out of fashion. It has 
been found as costly as the economy of the 
farmer who made a fence of unseasoned boards. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


Jerrold’s story of the ‘‘Man Made of Money,’’ 
the hero pulls out bank-notes from his breast 
until there is nothing of him left, and his clothes 
fall in a heap on the ground. The “‘Old Lady” 
knows better than to do that. Made of money 
herself, she has, in the face of every temptation 
to the contrary, preserved that framework of 
integrity, wisdom and true character without 
which neither individual nor institution can long 
abide. 


One of the charges which the Chinese 
make against the ‘‘foreign devils’ is that they 
dig up the soil and thereby release evil spirits 
| which prey upon human life. It is true that 
| much mortality followed the founding of the 
English settlement at Hongkong, and deaths 
have been frequent since the digging in and 
around the new German town of Tsing-tan. A 
writer in the Forum offers the explanation, 
which the Chinese are too superstitious to accept. 
The soil in both places is disintegrated granite, 
jand has been so long occupied by a dense 
population that, except where it is frequently 
aérated by agriculture, it is reeking with disease 
germs. The “evil spirits” released by the spade 
| are bacteria. 


| ———— 





FAITH. 


| The child holds out its loving hand 
For gifts supplied from fairyland. 
Edward R. Taylor. 
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Platforms and Candidates. 


HE nominating conventions have been held 
and the principles of the opposing parties 
are defined; and now party newspapers 
| and platform orators are busy impressing their 
| views upon the American voter. 
| So far as candidates are concerned, the situa- 
| tion closely resembles that of 1896. President 
McKinley has been renominated by the Repub- 
licans, and Mr. Bryan has been nominated again 
by the Democrats and the People’s Party and 
the Silver Republicans. The Prohibitionists, the 
“Middle-of-the-Road” Populists and two or three 
other smaller political groups have tickets in the 
field. 

But a new issue has arisen which was not 
dreamed of four years ago. In 1896 the Demo- 
erats declared that the money question was 








COMPANION. 


employed is very roundabout. The air is forced | number of deaths by lightning in this country 
to a lower temperature than is needed, to wring | last year was five hundred and sixty-two. That 
out the moisture, and then passed over hot-water | was more than usual, yet it is less than one-tenth 
pipes to raise it to about the warmth desired. | the number of those who lost their lives in rail- 

This system is too elaborate and costly for road accidents during the same period; and a 
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ordinary uses. Nevertheless it cannot be doubted 
that one of the achievements of the twentieth 
century will be the conquest of the sun. Some 
way will be found to cool the interior of buildings 
by a method not too expensive for persons of | 
moderate means. Out-of-doors, of course, the | 
King of Day will rule as he does now. 


| 

| 
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HOME. 


A temple, neither pagod, mosque, nor church, 
But loftier, simpler, always open-door’d 


| 
Tennyson. 
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To every breath from heaven. 
Our Duty in China. | 
LEARLY, the first duty of the United | 
States in China is to protect its citizens. | 

Upon that point there is no room for | 
dispute. The whole strength of a government | 
may properly be invoked to save a single citizen 


| glance at the number of deaths among those who 

follow the sea, or those, even, who pursue any 
| one of a number of other familiar occupations, 
will also be reassuring. 

But because the chance of being struck by 
lightning is really so small is no reason for 
neglecting wise precautions. Professor Henr) 
lays special stress upon the danger of wire clothes. 
lines, which, he says, not only imperil the life of 
the laundress, but endanger the house to which 
they are attached. A dozen persons were killed 
last year while removing clothes from such lines 
or standing near them during a thunder-storm, 


|and a number of houses supplied with them 


were set on fire. 

Accepted popular expressions always have a 
sound basis of truth. It may comfort the timid, 
therefore, to note that “about as much chance as 
he has of being struck by lightning’’ is still 
regarded as one of the strongest expressions in 
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who is in danger. But when hundreds of 
Americans—travellers, merchants, missionaries 
and officials—have been the objects of such an 
outburst of savagery as has not been known since 
the days of the Indian Mutiny, the ordinary 
obligations of the government to its citizens are 
immensely increased. 

Yet the United States is not at war with China. 
It is sending ships and troops there because 
such agencies are required to rescue and protect 
those Americans whom the mobs and the Chinese 
regular troops have yet spared. It has no more 
intention now than it has ever had of seizing 
Chinese territory. It does not covet “spheres of 
influence” or strips of seaboard. All that it 
desires in China now, as formerly, is the “open 
door” and fair play for the citizens and commerce 
of all nations. 

The policy of the United States has been newly 
defined in a letter sent by Mr. Hay, Secretary of 
State, to the representatives of our government 
at foreign courts. He informs them that the 


of a state of war, but that it will use its forces, 
in coéperation with those of other powers, to 
| protect its citizens and restore order. He assures 


United States does not recognize the existence | 


Mrs. Gladstone. 


the language. 

T is a curious fact that the greatest of recent 
| English premiers, Gladstone and his ambi- 

tious rival, Disraeli, should both have acquired 
their fortunes and estates through their wives. 

Nevertheless, the festal joy of the double wed- 
ding sixty years ago, when Catharine Glynne was 
married to William Ewart Gladstone and her 
sister to Lord Lyttelton, was marred by no cynical 
suspicions. The rising statesman and his hand- 
some bride were too unmistakably lovers. 

Her husband’s fame and her tireless devotion 
have naturally overshadowed Mrs. Gladstone’s life 
in its other aspects. Yet she has been widely and 
wisely charitable. During the cholera epidemic 
in east London, besides procuring funds and 
helpers, she daily visited the hospitals, and made 
the little “cholera orphans” her special charge. 
Many she received literally naked,—since their 
clothing had been burned,—and carried, wrapped 
in her shawl, to her own house till homes could be 
found for them. 

A temporary Convalescents’ Home, which 
became a permanent one, grew from the needs 
| of this time through her efforts. At Hawarden, 
| an Orphanage and a Training-School for domes- 
| tie service arose from her labors for destitute 
| children and unemployed mill-girls during the 





“paramount,’’ and the contest took place on the 


them that the United States will not in any case | [ancashire cotton famine produced by our Civil 





He said they twisted the posts out of the ground, 
twisted themselves off the posts, and actually 
twisted wrinkles in his corn-field! 

Jewish charities, the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund, for instance, are notably well managed, 
“better managed than those of any other denom- 
ination,’ asserts the American Israelite, which 
goes on to explain the reason. It is because the 
very best men and women of the Jewish faith 
are willing to give their time to the work, without 
recompense. We would not disparage the paid 
employés of other charities nor the people who 
pay them; but it is unquestionably true that the 
ideal philanthropy is that which engages the 
person as well as the purse. 

The extraordinary carelessness of 
parents in leaving dangerous drugs within reach 
of children is in marked contrast with govern- 
mental supervision over druggists and physi- 
cians. A few weeks ago a man bought some 
chloroform with which to kill a dog, and while 
waiting to use it, wrapped the bottle in a cloth 
and tucked it into a work-basket. Two little 
children found it, presumably fancied it a sick 
doll, and took it to bed with them. In the 
morning the child clasping the uncorked bottle 
was found dead; the other unconscious, past 
recovery. So bitter an experience emphasizes 
the oft-repeated and oft-forgotten warning that 
the first essential for the family medicine-chest is 
a lock and key. 


The bicycle, according to a recent decision 
of the full bench of the Massachusetts supreme 
court, is not a “carriage,” within the meaning 
of that term as used in the statutes. Cities and 
towns are consequently not bound by law to 
keep their roads in such a state of repair and 
smoothness that a bicycle-rider can go over them 
in safety. This decision was called forth by an 
action brought against a certain Massachusetts 
town, because of personal injuries incurred by 
the plaintiff while riding her bicycle on one of 
the roads. The court held that a bicycle is more 
properly a machine than a “‘carriage,”’ as legally 
defined, and that bicycle-riders, injured from 
accidents arising from defects in the highways 
of cities and towns, have not a valid claim for 
damages. The decision will not prevent them 
from continuing the agitation for good and safe 
roads. 


The most notable transgressor of the 
sound warning not to keep money in one’s house 
is the “Old Lady of Threadneedle Street,” who 
has just celebrated her two hundred and sixth 
birthday. 
England. To her capacious pockets the kings 
and queens of Europe confide their private 
fortunes. Fifteen hundred men care for her 

_ treasure by day, and a troop of soldiers watch 


neither folds her talents in a napkin nor ties 
them in a stocking nor buries them in a teapot. 


All England lives on her money. In Douglas | air artificially cooled is pumped, the process | able is their fear. 


Her official name is the Bank of | 


sixteen to one, which the Democratic platform 
demanded. This year the Democrats have 
repeated their demand for free silver, specifically 
as well as by a general reaffirmation of their 
| declarations of 1896; but they now declare the 
“paramount” issue to be “‘Imperialism.’’ 

A political party always allows itself some 
rhetorical freedom in describing the policy of its 
| opponent. The Republicans, of course, do not 
| avowedly advocate “ Imperialism.’ 





anything that they have done or that they 
advocate. But the Democrats apply the term in 
general condemnation of the policy which has 
been pursued in the new possessions of the 
United States, and the consequences which they 
apprehend from it. 

Specifically, with reference to the Philippines, 
the Republican platform promises the islands 
“the largest measure of self-government consist- 
ent with their welfare and our duties.” The 
Democratic platform calls for, “First, a stable 
form of government; second, independence ; and 
third, protection from outside interference.” 

With reference to another issue which, although 
touched upon in platforms four years ago, has 
become more acute in the interval,—that of 
“Trusts,’’ — Republicans and Democrats alike 
denounce combinations in restraint of trade. 
Voters who wish to express their convictions on 
this question by their votes will have to decide 
for themselves which of the parties is the more 
sincere and positive in its declarations. 
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The War With Heat. 


ITHERTO the ingenuity of man has made 
H much greater progress in fighting the cold 
of winter than in contending against the 
extreme heat of summer. If we have warm 
garments, good fires and well-built houses, cold 
weather gives us comparatively little discomfort. 
From the blistering sun of summer even the 
millionaire can buy immunity only by running 
away from it. 
The electric fan has been introduced quite 





towns. 
passengers a cool breeze, even when there is no 
air stirring. In neither case is the temperature 
of the air lowered; the movement of air simply 
dries the perspiration from the skin and so cools 
the body. 

Certain devices for artificial refrigeration, such 
as are employed in the manufacture of ice, would, 
if introduced into houses and shops, actually 
lower the temperature. This is not practicable, 
even if it were economical. Summer air usually 





| is decidedly unpleasant. Even in the United 
| States Senate-chamber, into which in summer 


issue of the free coinage of silver at the ratio of | 


They do | 
| not accept the word as describing accurately | 








commonly in the offices and shops of the large | 
The movement of the electric car gives | 





contains so much moisture that were its temper-| furnish much comfort to those who live in 
| | ature to be suddenly lowered by artificial means, | constant fear of death by lightning; but a recent 
over it by night. The ‘‘Old Lady,’’ however, |a moist “clamminess’ would result, and that | report upon the subject by Professor Henry of 


become a party to the division of China or to 
territorial conquests. 

This announcement is in accordance with the | 
disinterested position which the United States | 
maintained when other powers were putting 
pressure upon China to secure special conces- | 
sions. None of the other powers concerned is 
quite free from suspicion of self-interest in its | 
dealings with China; and if, as now seems 
possible, the breaking up of the empire follows | 
the existing troubles, no responsibility for the | 
partition which may ensue will rest upon the | 


United States. 
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Built in Ninety Days. | 

NOTABLE example of American skill 

and modern enterprise was afforded by 

the convention hall in which the Demo- | 

crats assembled in Kansas City on July 4th to) 

nominate candidates for President and Vice- | 

President. . This great auditorium, seating fifteen | 

thousand people, had been built in ninety days, | 

for on April 4th the building to which the 

convention had originally been invited was 

completely destroyed by fire. It had cost a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

The question had to be promptly decided 
whether the convention should go elsewhere, 
whether a temporary structure should be put up, 
or whether the old hall should be restored. The 
people of Kansas City, with their customary 
alertness, embarked upon the most courageous 
of the three courses. They would rebuild in 
ninety days. 

On account of the rush of orders in the iron 
business, an extra sum had to be offered for the 
immediate manufacture of the great structural 
steel beams, and the masons and carpenters, who 
labored day and night, by shifts, were also 
offered in many cases extra compensation. For 
these reasons it cost seventy-five thousand dollars 
more to build the second hall than the first, but 
it was complete at the appointed hour. Such a 
structure would have consumed years in building 
in any other age of the world. 

Its platforms, galleries, balconies and roof- 
garden for spectators were thronged with people 
when the convention opened its sessions. Amid 
great enthusiasm William J. Bryan was nom- 
inated for President and Adlai E. Stevenson for 
Vice-President. 


Lightning. 
O persons of a distinctively nervous or sen- 
sitive organization, the season of thunder- 
storms is often a period of apprehension, if 


not of actual daily terrors. Perhaps no array of 
reassuring facts or philosophical argument will 





the United States Weather Bureau puts the 
matter in such a way as to show how unreason- 
It appears that the total 





War. 

Yet it is as the admirable wife she will be best 
remembered—for her wifely sympathy, her com- 
prehension, the patient sagacity of her daily 
guardianship, and her high courage. 

“She was as truly the grand old woman as he 
was the grand old man,” declared an American, 
“when I saw them once, while an unpopular 
measure was pending, passing together through a 
hooting, hustling mob. Brickbats had begun to 
fly before they reached a place of safety, but 
neither flinched for an instant. Mrs. Gladstone’s 
gray-gloved hand lay quietly on her husband’s 


|arm, and she regarded the howling crowd as 
| tranquilly as if they had been merely playful 
| children. 


It was fine!” 

When the great prime minister was carried to 
his grave in the splendid shadows of Westminster 
Abbey, room was left for her to lie beside him, 
and assurance given to the living that the couple 
so noble and so devoted should not be separated 


in death. 
z 

A Federation of Woman’s Clubs, a prominent 

speaker asserted that the golden age of 
civilization would not arise until men, women and 
children were better fed. “If the hundreds of 
thousands of intelligent club women,” she con- 
cluded, “would this year study scientific cooking 
as well as civil service reform, they would 
materially forward good government.” 

While ignorance of domestic economy may not 
be one of the seven deadly sins, light is yet thrown 
on its ramifications by the study of criminology. 
Scientists affirm that crime is a disease, and that 
if the convicts of to-day had been better nour- 
ished, many of them would have become worthy 
citizens. 


——_40e——_— 


The Importance of the Cook. 


the recent convention of the Kentucky 


“More mischief in the form of disease, impaired 
vigor and shortened life comes to civilized man 
from erroneous eating,” affirms Sir Henry Thomp- 
son, “than from the habitual use of alcoholic 


drink. Indeed, many men have recourse to stim- 
ulants merely to bridge over the time between 
insufficient meals.” 

Specialists in insanity say that its various forms 


almost always begin with the inability of the 
victim to digest food. 

If the mistress or daughter of the house believed 
that-she might save father, husband or brother 
from crime, drunkenness or insanity, would she 


begrudge study given to the chemistry and the 
proper preparation of food? 


A young woman invited to act as bridesmaid 
last winter insisted on going to a distant city for 
a@ month preceding the wedding. Pressed for the 


reason, she admitted that while visiting certaim 
friends her complexion invariably cleared. Her 
mother, startled at the imputation upon lier own 
housekeeping, gave the matter serious con-'\lera- 
tion. A change in her table resulted in ) rked 
improvement in the health and beauty oi her 
children. 

A recent comic paper illustrates a young +\0" 
keeper ordering five pounds of sugar, and 0!)Ting, 
in case it were not too heavy, to carry it hic: elf. 

“I will make it as light for you as po>> ble! 
said the obliging-grocer. 

Happily the day of such 
Women’s clubs everywhere, as at the K« 


house- 


gibes is passing. 
utueky 


Federation, are endorsing scientific princi) \¢s ™ 
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pousekeeping, and women are more and more | 


realizing that in no inconsiderable degree happi- 
ness, as well as health and ability, hangs upon 
digestion. 


—* 
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THE OLD SONGS. 





When a company of elderly people propose to | 


“sing some old songs,”’ the listener may be fairly | 
cure that a varied treat is before him. 

There is the stout woman who complains that 
the accompanist is “pitching the tune much higher | 
than any one was ever known to sing it in her 
day;” there is the thin gentleman who says that 

“nis voice isn’t quite what it was, and he’d like 
just a soft running accompaniment, and not one 
of these modern thumping piano solos, if you 
please ;” and there is the timid man who says 
that “he may be a little uncertain about the air, 
and would like a note just touched, now and then, 
to keep him on the right track.” 

But most exhilarating of all is the stout, elderly 
pair, who, upon being urged, consent to sing a 
song which they “performed” together in the days 
when they were young lovers. 

“If J don’t quite remember all the words, John, 
I’m sure you will,” says elderly Susan, with an 
affectionate glance at her faithful spouse, “and 
we don’t need any accompaniment.” 

Thereupon, after some preliminary pitching and | 
argument, Susan and John sing as follows: 

Both—How can I leave thee, 
Queen of my loving heart ? 
Dearer to me thou art, 

La, de, de, dum. 
John—This heart and soul of mine, 
Both—Dum, de, are dum de thine, 
Susan—That I could h’m, la, la, 

Both—Dum, de, resign ! 

The strength and vigor of the last word are such | 
that all previous impressions of uncertainty are | 
wiped out, and after much warm applause, John | 


and Susan embark hopefully upon the second 
| 


verse: 
Both—Blue is the sweet flower 
H’m, m—m, forget-me-not; 
Susan—De, aa, de, dum t y heart, 
Both—And think of me! 
John—Da, de, do, da, de, dum, 
Susan—Da, de, de, love live on. 
Both—Da, de, de, la, /a, la, 
, da, d-a-a, d-e-e ! 

The third verse is for some unknown reason not 
demanded, and Susan and John resume their 
seats, saying in response to congratulations that 
they “don’t know when they’ve thought of that 
song before, and would need a little rehearsing to 
be quite sure of all the words.” 
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CRULLERS AND CHEESE. 


One of the many remarkable traits which | 
characterized Horace Greeley was his complete 
absorption in the duties of the moment. When 
hard at work, he would forget all about his meals, 
and gradually he fell into the habit of depending 
on one of his assistants to keep on the lookout 
for him in this respect. 

The editor would call out, “Jones, have I had 
my dinner yet?” and Jones would give him the 
correct answer. 

Once, while at the house of a leading politician, 
Greeley had been having a heated discussion, 
when his host’s wife invited him to partake of 
some refreshment. Without heeding what he was 
doing, Horace seized a plate of crullers, and 
emptying its cdntents on his lap, continued the 
discussion, munching a cruller now and then until 
he had finished the lot. 

His kind-hearted hostess, fearing that in the 
absorption of the moment, Mr. Greeley had eaten | 
so many crullers as to make himself ill, and having | 
been told that cheese in moderation is a capital | 
digester, handed him a small plate of cheese, 
hoping that he would take a bite or two, and thus 
indirectly and unconsciously counteract the effect | 
of the crullers. 
treated the cheese as he had treated the crullers. 
Finally all the cheese disappeared, to the aston- | 
ishment and alarm of the sympathetic hostess. 

A few moments later, the discussion having 
ended, she was astonished to hear Mr. Greeley, 
evidently unconscious of all he had devoured, 
deliver an eloquent harangue on the virtues of | 
Graham or brown bread, and denounce with vigor 
the pernicious fondness of Americans for cheese! 
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CHOSE THE SUNSET. | 


An excellent piece of advice, which may be 
applied in many cases, was once given by William 
Hunt, the artist, to an unwise pupil. 

The young man was making a sketch of a land- 
Scape bathed in the sunset light of a summer day. 
In the foreground stood a picturesque old barn. 
Mr. Hunt stood behind his pupil silently for a few 
moments, watching him work. 








But Greeley, in his excitement, | | 





brusque response. ‘“You’re killing yourself!” 
“Well, doctor,” said Mr. Moody, “I take Satur- 
| day to rest. Now may 1 ask you how many hours 
a day you work?” 
| “Sixteen or seventeen.” 
| “How many days a week?” 
“Every day, sir, every day.” 
“Then, doctor, you’re a bigger fooi than I am, 
| and you'll kill yourself first.” 
| With these pleasantries they parted, Sir Andrew 
| to live little more than a year, while Mr. Moody 
lived seven times as long. 





The Youth’s Companion’s 
Exhibition of Amateur Photographs 
| For 1900 


| 

| Is conducted on the same general lines as former 
exhibitions, each of which has been more success- 

| ful than that which preceded it. 


AWARDS OFFERED. 


For the best FIGURE work of an amateur photographer 
—best from the standpoint of human interest, picto- 
rial and story-telling qualities as well as technical 
and artistic excellence—The Youth’s Companion 
offers the following prizes: 


} MEN’S CLASS. 

-| FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 

SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
| Twenty-five Men next in order of merit. 


| WOMEN’S CLASS. 

FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 

| SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 

| HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Women next in order of merit. 


| YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 
For boys and girls under eighteen. 
| FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
| SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
| HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Boys or Girls next in order of merit. 


THE GRAND PRIZE VASE. 


A SOLID SILVER VASE will be given for the best set 
or group of photographs in the entire collection in 
addition to whatever prize such a set may have been 
awarded. The Vase is of solid silver of beautiful 
design, and lined with gold. 

| Besides the above there will be seventy-four special 
awards, the details of which are contained in an 
announcement printed in The Youth’s Companion of 
May 31, 1900. 

| The competition closes at noon, September 3, 1900. 
Exhibition opens October 1, 1900. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASs. 





THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Children who have read “Alice in Wonderland,” 
look upon Lewis Carroll as one of their great 
friends; and those who were fortunate enough to 





“You're a fool, sir, you’re a fool!” was the | 





| 


\ 


| know him in real life as C. L. Dodgson, never | 


forgot the pleasure which he gave them. Miss 
Winifred Stevens was an intimate friend of his 
long before she came to her “teens,” and the 
following note is one of many which she received 
from him: 

My DEAR WINNIE: But 


tired of this long letter; so 
end and sign myself, 


ou will be getting 
will bring it to an 
Yours affectionately, 
Cc. L. DopGson. 
. L enclose two copies of Castle Croquet 
mys ‘eamne) le 
P.S. You have no idea what a struggle it was 
to me to put ““Winnie” instead of ‘Miss Stevens” 
| and Mere > * instead of “Yours truly.” 
. 8S. The year after next or thereabouts, 
hope to have an MS eth to take you for 
| pea her walk. By that time, I fear time will have 
begun write “wrinkles on your azure brow;” 
however, I don’t care. A really venerable com- 
panion makes one look youthful oneself, and I 
shall like to hear pe ps whisper to each other. 
“Who in the world is that very Interesting- -looking 
boy who is ~———s with that old lady with snowy 
tresses, and taking as much care of her as if she 
were his Ne 
) Hh LF o time for more. 





THE PROSE OF POETRY. 


There was once a schoolmaster who attempted 
to get a class to describe in words of their own a 
wood in which a poet had placed a beautiful 
nymph: 

“What sort of a wood?”’ asked the professor. 

The first boy examined his ink-pot carefully, 
and then looked at the ceiling. 

“Come!” urged the professor, growing impatient. 
“You have been reading about this wood for the 
last ten minutes. Surely you can tell me some- 


Suddenly he stooped and put his hand on the | | thing about it.” 


young painter’s arm. 

“See here,” he said, firmly, “if you spend so | 
much time painting shingles on a barn, you'll, 
never have time to paint sunsets! You'll have to | 
choose.” 

It did not take the young man long to see the | 
point, and make his choice. He never forgot his | 
famous teacher’s advice when he was tempted to | 
exaggerate the importance of details. | 


a 
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BOTH FOOLS. 


It is sometimes necessary to burn the candle at | 
both e nds, but he is not a wise man who continues 
doing it after his attention is once called to the 
Wasting thereof. 

When Mr. Moody was in London, he made a 
Visit to the celebrated physician, Sir Andrew 





Clarke, who told him that there was an alarming | 
irregularity in the action of his heart. 

“Tow many times a day are you in the habit of | 
Speaking?” asked Sir Andrew. | 


ths ‘1, L usually preach three times a day.” 

How many days in the week?” 

“Five days in the week. On Sundays I speak | 
four or five times.” 


“The gnarly Sreee, their twisted branches —” 
recommenced the top boy. 

“No! no!” interrapeed the professor. “I do 
not want you to repeat the poem. I want you to 
tell in your own words what sort of a wood it was 
| Where the girl lived.” 

he professor peeped be his foot impatiently. The 
top boy made a dash f 
‘Please, sir, it was the a sort of a wood!” 
And this story Jerome K. Jerome has told to 
illustrate the reason why he has not described 
the Black Forest in his recent book, “Three Men 
on Wheels.” 


MAKING HIS CHOICE. 


When Charles Dudley Warner was editor of the 
Hartford Press in the early ’60’s, he was accus- 
tomed to write his editorials upon the war with 
such fervid haste that all considerations of hand- 
writing were banished from his mind. The Hart- 
ford Courant recalls a good story of the result. 


One day a typesetter left the composing-room, 
and appeared by the editor’s desk. 

“Mr. Warner, 5, he said, “I’ve decided to enlist 
in the army. 

With vinltgled emotions of pride and responsi- 
bility, arner replied that it pleased him that 
the nan felt the call to dut . 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” said the truthful compositor, 
| “but I’d rather be shot than set your copy. 



















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice’”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. (Ade. | 
| 


Thoroughly trains Past. | 
men and women for busi- 
| — and ogeres te | 
ations. Instructions 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y., SiCPS:. in person, Ee. | 


penses low. For full i Snceemation, address, 
C. C. GAINES, Box 92, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


A Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 


ood wages, and leads to 
Whe h epost positions. We teach | 
it quickly and start our graduates 
in telegraph service. Railroads are 
very busy. Operators are in great 
demand. Write for catalogue. 


ENNEN "S Tatcum 
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affii ctlons a fike skin. 
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1900 | Models best makes, $1 1 to $20 
"99 & 98 Models, high grade $8 to $13 
500 Second Wecols 





advance. ‘EARN A BIC 
distributing Catalogues for us. 
earned a wheel last year. Our I 
proposition is even more liberal. 
Write at once for our Bargain 
List and Special Offer. Address Dept. 18 C 


MEAD CYGLE GO. Chicago 
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Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts. 


HERE remain but a 

few more weeks to take 

advantage of our Re- 
duced Price Sale on Suits 
and Skirts. Some weeks ago, 
when we began this Sale, we 
had several thousand pieces 
of suitings and skirtings on 
hand. Almost all of these 
have been closed out, but a | 


nice assortment is still left; 
the balance must now be sold | 
in order to make room forour | 
new Fall stock of materials. 
You will not soon haveanoth- 
er opportunity of securing a 
fashionable garment made 
to order at such a great re- 
duction from Lyd prices, | 
One-third has been cut 
off the price of nearly 
every suit and skirt in our 
line, and many of our - 
ments have been reduce 
exactly one-half of ener 
prices. The quality of ma- 
terials and workmanship, 
however, is right up to our 
usual standard —just as 

‘ood as if you paid 
jouble the mone 

Order from this Reduced 
Price Sale whatever you wish; if you don’t like it, send 
it back and we will refund your money. 


Tailor-made Suits, lined throughout ; former price $10; re- 
duced to $6.67. | 


3 





$15 Suits reduced to S10; some reduced to $7.50. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34 ; some reduced to $10. 
Separate All-Wool Skirts ; former price $6; reduced to $4. | 
$7 Skirts reduced to $4.67 ; some reduced to $3.50. | 
Handsome Wash Suits in the newest styles; former price | 
$4; reducedtoS2. $5 Wash Suits reduced to $2.50. | 
Wash Skirts, indispensable for Summer wear ; former price | 
$3; reduced to $1.60. $4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. | 
Reduced prices on Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. | 
We tell you about hundreds of pateanbeine garments 
in our Summer Catalogue, which will be sent FREE, 
together with samples o' materials, to any lady who wishes | 
them. Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you | 
will get them by return mail. 


| THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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ITARY AL4 ADEMY 


N® wT. PExAry MIL 
FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, 
N. J. 74 conker te detailed information address, 
.J. WRIGHT . M., President. 
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ART POSTERS. 

8 McKinley Roosevelt : 
v 

UV 





and the Democratic nominees, 


Bryan »« Stevenson: 


handsomely lithographed in colors. Very large 
(28 in. wide, 42 in. high), mailed on receipt of 


1O0c. Each, Stamps or Silver. : 
v 
(S 


THE DONALDSON LITHOGRAPH CO., Newport, Ky. 


Newport is a suburb of Cincinnati, 0. 
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t holds you in your 
gown’s embrace 


And don’t let go 


in any case. 


See that 


hump ? 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye. 


THE DeLONG HOOK anv EVE CO., Mirs., 
Puitapevrnia, Pa., U.S. A. 





Eastman Kodak Co.’s 





os 
Make pictures 2 x 2 af inches, Load in Daylight 


with our six exposure film cartridges and are so 


simple they can be easily 
Operated by Any School Boy or Girl. 
Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures, 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, 
have nickeled fittings and produce the best results. 
Brownlie Camera, for 24 x 24 pictures, - = $1.00 
Transparent-Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 24 x %, - 15 
Brownle Developing and Printing Outfit, - 5 
Ask your dealer or write us fora , oe. Camera Club 
Constitution. $500.00 in Kodak prizes to the members, 
EASTMAN KODAK CO.,, 
Rochester, N. Ye 











WALTHAM 


The factory of the Waltham Watch 
Company is the largest and most 
complete establishment of the kind 
in this or any other country. 

Waltham Watches are the most 
accurate pocket time-pieces it is pos- 


sible to make. 


Waltham Watches are for sale by all retail jewelers. 


WATCHES 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


| Mrs. Booth, confessed to her his life and his 
aspirations for the future. He told her all but 
one thing. 

When she went away, believing in his conver- 
| sion, Tom’s torture began. Should he confess 
'this one secret or not? He had committed a 
| erime for which an innocent person was serving 
| ten years, and a confession would add so much 
| time—it seemed an eternity—to his own impris- 
|onment, just when he was on the verge of 

freedom. 

The poor fellow was facing the fiercest tempta- | 
tion of his life. His religion was undergoing its 
test. Should he choose hypocrisy and freedom, 
or punishment and honor ? 

At last he knew and felt what Christian sin- 
cerity costs. Spent, after days of conflict, such | 

'as only the Master Himself could understand, | 
Tom went to the warden and told his whole story. 

“Warden,” said he, “ what I have said is 
true. I’ll take my time like a man. They can 

imprison my body, but now my soul is forever 














HE merry wild breezes are swinging 

The tops of the cottonwood-trees, 
And chimes of the bluebells are ringing 
In belfries built low for the bees. 
The long-fingered tendrils are reaching 
Far out from the wind-loosened vine, 
To join, with shy gestures beseeching, 
The dance of the clothes on the line. 


See the little blue sunbonnet nodding 
Across to the white muslin hood, 
And the petticoats, soberly plodding 
Along, as good petticoats should. 


; free.” 
See the light-footed, echoless prancing P P . 7 . 
Of stockings that move here and there, P He bad paid the price of his religion, and paid 
As though unseen fairies were dancing it grandly. 


| ~~ 


Their mystical rounds in the air. 
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Then the frolicsome wind, feigning quiet, 
Creeps into the empty shirt-sleeves, 

And fills them with tumult and riot 

Until not a wrinkle he leaves. 

He sets the wee pinafores flying 

Like butterflies poised in a line, 

And shakes, with the tenderest prying, 
The baby-clothes, tiny and fine. 


Remarkable Knives. | 
T was once the ambition of the small American 
| boy to possess a “two-bladed knife.” The 
jack-knife which he found regularly in the 
toe of his stocking on Christmas morning, and 
as regularly lost before the Fourth of July, was 
always a single-bladed affair with a brown wooden 
handle. It served weil enough | 
to hack off a pole to fish with, 
but was not adapted to fine 
and delicate whittling. 


Nowadays the humblest 
small boy’s jack-knife has at 
least two blades, and many 
boys have three-bladed ones 
—a big blade at one end, with 
a small one for fine whittling, 
and a nail-blade at the other 
end. : — is the ume 

. " |mareh of elegance and lux- 
He Paid the Price. ury. 
| Now and then, 7. one 
‘a : |}comes upon one o hose 
O-DAY there is no | astonishing objects of manu- 
more devoted or noere—6 knife = a erens uaaber of bg 
| files, corkscrews, scissors, forks, pincers and so on. 
. more beloved evan- | Sheffield, England, is the grea source of these 
gelist than Mrs. Maud B. | curiosities’ in cutlery, as well as of cutlery in 
Booth. Thousands of | general. Once the best knives were made in 
‘ ondon, and then Sheffield was a poor and insig- | 
prisoners count her as-| nificant’ place. But by dint of cultivating the | 
their personal friend, and | virtues of poverty, Sheffield became the seat of 
she has helped hundreds the knife-making industry, with a reputation for | 
of discharged convicts 
to honorable and useful 


lives. 

Men in prison are 
usually ready to pretend 
anything in order to gain an earlier release or 


Thus follows the wind his vagaries, 

And laughs with his hand on his side, 

Till roughened hands, Bridget’s or Mary’s, 
Take down the day’s washing all dried. 
He pulls the maid’s hair as she passes, 
And flings her checked apron up high, 
And then crouches down in the grasses 
To spring at the next passer-by. 





| 
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manufacture. 

Now most excellent knives are made in the 
United States, and at the present rate of advance- 
ment, both in — and reputation, the large 
importation of English and German knives is 
likely to come to an end. 

English workmen are still very clever in making | 
curiosities of the sort just alluded to. A knife 
known as the “Norfolk knife,”’ made at Sheffield, | 


MRS. BOOTH. 


| the story of the stubborn tree -climber. 


excellence of products above all other centres of th 


| lings about me. 


increased privileges, and can assume penitence 
and piety without undergoing any real moral 
change. But to show that religion makes thor- 
ough work with the worst material, Mrs. Booth 
tells the following story, which is only one of 
many in her experience of prison work. She 


is known among the prison population as the | 


“Little Mother,” and she calls the unfortunates 
“my boys.” 

One convict, who attended chapel on a certain 
Sunday morning when she spoke, was of the 
most hardened class. His was a crime com- 
mitted in cold blood, not by impulse, or under 
the crazing influence of drink. The man had 
been a constant menace to the community—a 
depraved criminal, from whose nature the last 
spark of good seemed to have been snuffed out. 

As he sat there with his thousand fellow- 
convicts—all in uniforms of striped gray—his 
face wore an ugly sneer. A patter of hands 
announced the entrance of the Little Mother. 
His mates were all applauding her as she walked 
up the aisle. His face softened as he caught the 
enthusiasm of the moment, and he was soon 
smiling and clapping as heartily as the rest. 

Mrs. Booth began to speak. She was Christ’s 


messenger of love, and touched but lightly on | 
the past. Her words set before the men a future 
Many a long | 


promise and a divine hope for all. 
uncaring hearer hung his head and recalled his 
own ideal of himself in better days. To “Tom,” 
as we will call him, the address, and the whole 
service of the hour, came like an awakening shock. 
Here was something he had never dreamed of 
before. Could he attain the manhood for which 
the lady pleaded ? 

For months be worked as if in a trance. 
Unconsciously his turbid soul was casting its 
dregs. His gentle teacher had given him a 
new thought, and slowly something like a pure 
ambition and an honest wish began to crystallize 
round it. 


fever. 


expectation. His dead conscience lived again. 


The wickedness in which he had hithe to | 2 come down near the place where he went up, 


delighted had become loathsome to him. 
thought of a happy future out of prison, away 


sentence to serve. 

When the Little Mother had ceased speaking, 
she sang “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” The 
prisoners joined in—by twos, by threes, then in 
a mighty chorus. Tom sang before he knew it. 


Then,he found himself upon his feet. The lady | which 


had called for volunteers to start a prison league. 





| but it has now been — 
, | knife, made by the 








2 | jumped from a height of six feet. 
The next time Mrs. Booth came Tom was in a | 


His mind had been wrought up to keen 


The | of the band, and the tune is usuall 
| } omy goin 
. , . if « | first sounds are, 
from old associates, thrilled him with passionate | 
hope. He had only a year more of a long| <6 bey getting back to earth. 


| man,” said the aéronaut. “W 
all right, but when it came time to jump, the new | 


and containing ninety-five blades and instruments, | 
no two alike, has been shown at several English 
exhibitions. A picture of it is given herewith. | 

This knife cost nine hundred pounds sterling. | 
On its large mother-of-pearl handles are carved | 
representations of a bear-hunt and a a. | 
The blades are all etched with pictures of some | 
kind—Windsor Castle, Westminster, the queen 
and 80 on. 

This was long the greatest wonder of its kind, | 
outdone. A giant | 
eatest of Sheffield firms, 
contains as many blades as there are years in the 
Christian era. o two blades are alike, and each | 
blade closes with a spring into its haft, or handle. 
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Up in a Balloon. 


ALLOONING may not pay as wellas mining, 

B but it is a more lucrative calling than 

writing poetry for publication, and not so 

dangerous as some people think. It requires 

nerve, sobriety and confidence in the parachute ; 

the rest, so says an aéronaut in the New York 
Tribune, is easy. 


We will imagine that the balloon has been 
inflated, the ropes cut and the aéronauts safe in 
the basket. After that the show usually consists 
in going up some two thousand feet, and then 
making the jump with a parachute. 

The parachutes hang at either side of the balloon, 
and are not great umbrellas, as many people 
suppose, but resemble more closely the = 
= of a balloon, with a lot of ropes terminating 
n a trapeze bar. They are all cloth and rope, 
with no ribs. When one of them is expanded it is 

out ninet feet in di ter. 

When the earth has disappeared and the sound 
of the music has died out, one man pulls the para- 
chute on his side into the basket, gets on the bar 
and swings himself off into space, and there he | 
hangs, for a few seconds, in or above the clouds. 
Then he pulls a rope which operates a knife to 
cut a string by which the parachute is held, and 
then he drops. 

He falls about three hundred feet before the | 
rush of air opens the parachute, and when that | 
happens the resistance is so got that he 
rebounds about forty feet. That is the time to | 
hold on, and keep your teeth set and your wits | 
about you. After the rebound the parachute goes | 
down slowly in a Tigzag, course, and lands the 
aéronaut with about the same force as if he had 








Coming down to earth is a strange sensation. 
The descent lasts from five to eight minutes, and 
is mage no matter how often one has madesthe 
trip, at least interesting. If one has the good luck 


e of the first sounds that he hears is the tooting 
? the same; so 
up and sae ogy Be ee the last and the 
“Up in a balloon, boys.” 

Sometimes there are exciting incidents con- 





ad a strange experience once with a new 
e made the ascent 


man wanted to back out, saying he was afraid. | 

There were two things to do: to remain up till the | 

balloon cooled off and then come down with it, | 

and by that means spoil the show, or to make the 

fellow jump; and it did not take me long to decide | 
0 do. 

“He had a life-line about him, which would hold | 


| no 
| fallen trunks, no brush, no bushes, nothing at all 


| thin, 


COMPANION. 


which the parachute was held, and away he went 
back to the ground. 
“I watched him as he went down. I shot up, 


| and when I reached the earth myself, I found that 


he had landed all right. He has made the leap 
many times since then, and has learned that there 
is not so much danger as he had fancied.” 

As to compensation, an aéronaut gets two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for an ascension, and one 
hundred dollars a day when he gives a week’s 

rformance. When he has a month’s stand the 
price is much lower, but the pay is always me oes 
And besides this, there is the satisfaction of being 
a hero in the towns where he shows. 





HE hills are wound in silver-green and gray. 
Before the noonday hour, his plea for rain 
Imploringly the rain-crow piped aloud 

Through olive shadows, and the sun was fain 
To bathe his hot, red face in cooling cloud. 

No bodeful wind molests the earing grain; 
There are no scowling tempest signs to-day, 
Only, along the hill peaks, far away, 

A mystery of soft and silent rain. 


—————- Oe 


The Stubborn Tree-Climber. 





Porto Rico, are a polite people. 


O* new fellow-citizens to be, the natives of | 


from the sententious Spanish, and many circum- 
locutions and phrases of comparison—allusions to 
local events or to personages of more or less 
remote epochs. Some of these phrases are equiv- 
alent, for instance, to our “Hobson’s choice.” 


You will, perhaps, hear one Porto Rican reprove 
another for persistence in endeavoring to perform 
impossibilities. 

“You are as stubborn as the man who would 
climb the tree,” he will say; for the Porto Rican 
is feo polite to compare a human being to a 
mule. 

Many natives could not explain what this meant, 
as many of us could not tell much about the origin 
of “Hobson’s choice.” But an old 
found in one of the interior villages who — 

his 
is it: 


Once upon a time a py was telling a thrilling | 

how he had been chased a | 
bull. He told them that | 
$s life, thanks to his fleet- | 
| most important events of life—the choice of a wife. 
| The curious method is thus described by the New 
| York Herald: 


story to his friends 0 
mile or two by an angr. 
he barely escaped with 
ness of foot. 

“T don’t think so much of that feat,” said one of 
the listeners. 

“No?” said the planter. 

“No,” said the man. 

“What would you have done?” asked the 
planter. ‘ 

“1.” said the man, “‘would have climbed a tree.” 
“But, my dear sir, how could I climb a tree when 

ere was none with branches strong enough to 
ouppart my weight?” 

“1 don’t care,” answered the 
that I would have climbed a tree. 

“But I have just told you there were only sap- 
You certainly weigh even more 


man. “I know 
” 


than I do.” 


“T don’t know whether I weigh more or less | 
than you, but I am sure,” said the man, doggedly, | 


“that 1 would have climbed a tree.” 
The ——< was losing his patience. He mas- 
tered his feelings by a strong effort and asked: 
“Supposing you found yourself in a prairie, miles 


and miles in extent, with nothing in sight save the | 


blue sky above you and the green sod all about 
you,—no shelter of any kind whatsoever, no houses, 
boulders, no rocks, no trees, no fences, no 


except the boundless, level prairie,—and of a 
sudden — saw rushing toward you an infuriated 
bull, bellowing terrifically, with horns lowered to 
gore you, what would you do?” 

This was a serious problem. The man thought 
and thought, with his forehead all wrinkled up, 
because he wanted to be sure he had grasped the 
question entirely. At length his brow cleared and 
his eres brightened. 

“T think,” he said, “that I would climb a tree.” 

“But,” said the planter, “I have told you that 
there was no tree in sight; the nearest one was 


‘| hundreds—thousands—millions—of miles away. 


There was not 
save the little blades of grass, and you 
couldn’t climb them, I suppose. repeat, there 
was no —— but the grass-covered prairie 
and the blue sky, and the charging, bellowing bull 
and you,—nothing else, absolutely nothing else. 
What would you do?” 

Again the man py ny into a profound medita- 
tion. He seemed to going over the question 
once more. The ——— and his friends began to 
think that he had hit upon some ingenious B an for 
connging a terrible death, when he lifted his head 
and loo ing straight into the planter’s eyes, said 
determinedly : 

“T would climb a tree, anyhow!” 


—_ oe 


Paganini’s Generosity. 


MAN does not always spin along the rails 
of his nature—occasionally he side-tracks 
himself. Paganini, the wonderful violintst 

of sixty years ago, was as sensitive to the clinking 
of gold as to the concord of sweet sounds. But in 
“Sala’s Life and Adventures” there is a story 
which shows the extraordinary fiddler, whose 
temper and greed were both phenomenal, as made 
generous by a little child. 

Sala’s mother, a singer of repute, was a widow 
with “five children clamoring for large slices of 
roast mutton.” She gave a concert at Brighton 
then the English con Branch,” and enga d 
Paganini to flay a solo 
hundred and fifty dollars. It was ‘good business” 
to engage him ~ the mere announcement of his 
name sold half the tickets for the concert. 


The concert was a success, but then came the | 


settling with the artists. Some refused to take a 
shilling from the poor widowed gentlewoman. But 
Malibran, the great soprano of the day, took the 
thirty guineas which Madame Sala tendered, 


although she smiled and patted the little boy, | 


George Augustus Sala, and told him to be a good 
son to his mother. 
Disappointed, for Malibran was expected to be 


enerous, Madame Sala drove to the hotel where | 


‘aganini wasa guest. The lean, gaunt man, while 
Madame Sala was putting on the table fifty 
guineas in gold, looked earnestly at her son, who, 

lished up and dressed in a new suit, had been 
rought along to exert a softening influence upon 
the hearts of the two great musicians. He had 
failed to make Malibran generous, and the mother, 
seeing Paganini fingering the gold and building it 
up into little heaps, thought that he, too, would 








They | 
have many courteous proverbs derived | 


woman was | 


| But 


| ingenious inamorata to convey 


even a small bush, no growing | certed — whereby her identity will be 





| eyes riveted 


for fifty guineas—two | 


8. Pastor. 


judicious. 
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on the landing and was descending the stairs, 
when Paganini darted from his room and said: 

“Take that, little boy, take that!” It was a 
bank-note for fifty pounds. 


= @&. - -—_- 


The Tragedy of a Pocket. 


T= man’s wife had asked him to go up-stairs 
and look in the pocket of her dress for a 
key she thought was there, and being an 
accommodating man, says the Pittsburg Bulletin, 
he went at once. 


Finally he returned, with empty hands, but with 
a peculiar look in his eyes and a nervous trembling 
of every muscle. 

“TI can’t find any key in the dress of your pocket,” 
he said, with a painful effort. 

“Why,” she retorted, sharply, “I left it there!” 

“I say I can’t find any dress in the pocket of 
your key,” he said, wy we 

His tone seemed to disturb her. 

“You didn’t half look for it,” she insisted. 

“1 tell you I can’t find any pocket in the key of 
your dress,” he replied, in a dazed kind of way. 

She looked at him. 

“What's the matter with you?” she asked 
nervously. 

“I say,” he said, speaking with much effort 
a —— find any dress in the key of your 

e 


pocket. 

She got up and went over to him. 

“O illiam,” she groaned, “have you been 
drinking?” 

He looked at her. ; 

“T tell you I can’t find any pocket in the dress 
of your key,” he whispered. 

he began to shake him. 

“What's the matter? What’s the matter?” she 
asked, in alarm. 

The shaking seemed to do him good, and he 
rubbed his eyes as if he were regaining con- 
sciousness. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, very slowly. “Wait 
a minute. I can’t find any dress in—no; I can’t 
find any key in the dress of—no, that’s not it; any 
—any—any ket. There, that’s it!”’ and a flood 
of light came into his face. “Confound it! [| 
couldn’t find any pocket.” 

Then he sat down and laughed hysterically, and 
his wife, wondering why in the name of goodness 
men made such a fuss over finding the pocket in 
a woman’s dress, went up-stairs and came back 
with the key in something under two minutes. 


<< o—__-—_— 


Choosing a Bride. 


ancient custom of the Russian Christmas, 
which occurs twelve days after ours, 
associates the festivities with one of the 


A 


Some person of importance in the district 


, announces that the annual féte will be held at his 


house. Thither hasten the young men of the 
countryside ; thither come, with decorous tardi- 
ness, the maidens of the place. There are dances 
and songs, one and feasting, but all else is but 
the prelude to the great event. 

the proper hour the hostess gives a signal 
and withdraws into an apartment, accompanied 
by all the girls. The lasses are ranged upon 
ely 

e hostess, with long strips of broadcloth 
straightway muffies each and pang Ney mow] She 


twists it deftly over and about the head until 


| hair and features are veiled; she winds it about 


the neck, the shoulders, the waist and on until the 
figure of the girlis merged in the outlines of a 


meee. 
. his is the preparation. The action follows, 


| when one by one, in an order determined by lot, 


the young men of the party enter the room. Each 
in turn approaches the veiled row and examines 
it. The a? suitor seeks to penetrate the 
baffling folds and locate the personality of his idol. 
en at last he has made his choice, he is 
rivileged to remove the swaddling-clothes and 
hold the identity of his prize. ’ ' 

It is the law of custom that this twain shall 
become man and wife. If the custom is broken, a 
ae Lape must be paid by the unwilling person. 
e result seldom fails to be happy 


In their whispers before the hour of trial 


| conspiracies for the cheating of ill fortune are 


nd upon his 
him the con- 


made, and the lover may de 
determine: 
—_——_~+» —__—__ 


Facing a Shark. 


ANIFOLD are the adventures to be met 
M under water by one who has the courage 
to screw himself into a diving-dress and 
descend. Says H. Phelps Whitmarsh, speaking of 
his experiences as a pearl-diver: 


Within ten feet of me, half-hidden by a mass of 
cobweb corallines, was the bulk of an immense 


shark. It a to be about twenty-five feet 
long, and although I knew its size was greatly 
exaggerated by the face-glass, the sight was none 


the less ee omy 4 

The creature had enthentis 
Save for a slight trembling o' 
motionless. 

y first thought was to give the signal to ascend. 
As fish, however, usually want a thing as soon as 
they see it taken away, I promptly rejected the 
idea; and lest my bare hands should attract the 
animal’s greed, I hid them under my chest-weight. 

A sweep of its tail, and the great fish and | 
were face to face. Not daring to move, I stood 
like an image, my heart beating wildly and my 
on its cavernous mouth. He was 
inspecting me curiously, as if I were some lew 
kind of fish. 

Then I became aware, b 
ceptible motion of the flexi 5 
gradually approaching me. Nearer and nearet 
came the leviathan, the shovel-shaped nose point- 
ing ee to my face-glass, the gleaming under 
part now plainly visible. , 

Flesh and blood could bear it no longer. With 
a yell, I threw up my arms. Instantly there was 
a swirl of water, a cloud of mud, and my enemy 
had vanished. 


not perceived me. 
the side fins, it lay 


the almost imper- 
le tail, that it was 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Cut. 2. Some, sum. 
2. 1. Manifold. 2. Candid. 
Forgive. 5. Whether. 6. Gauntlet. 
9. Wanton. 
8. 1. Crabbed. 2. Pirate. 3. Jew, dish, ' 
4. Deciduous. 
4. Tiller. 
5. Georgia, Maine, Connecticut, Iowa, Art 
Island, Utah, 


3. Knowledge. 4 
7. Human. 


‘Rhode Washington, 


| 
him on po 8 yyy even if he slipped off the | 
| bar, so I told him to move over on the outside to | pocket the fee. 
| balance the balloon. He got out on the bar, never | Paganini, bundling the gold into a blue cotton 
— op what would happen, and when I made —S , darted from the room. | 
sure the life-line was all right, I cut the line by , Madame Sala clasped her boy’s hand, went out | 


“T’ll be one,” said Tom. sas, Idaho, 
Fifteen other convicts rose. 


Soon after this Tom had an interview with 


| Illinois, Pennsylvania (penell vain near). 7 
6. Stalking, barking, pounding, pleasing, t1!''5, 
marking, bearing, missing, training, meanine 
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S avery small boy I spent much time 
in a certain piece of rather low 
ground partly grown up to bushes. 
Here in early spring I picked 
bunches of pretty pink and white 
flowers, which I now know to have 
“ been anemones. In the same place, 
TAS a month or two later, I gathered 
splendid red lilies, and 
admired, without gathering 








return to his perch to wait for another. should 
call him the ‘‘apple-tree fly-catcher,’’ if the 
matter were referred to me. 

He is not large,—little bigger than an English 
sparrow,—but he has plenty of courage and a 
strong disposition to ‘‘rule the roost,’’ as the 
saying goes. Every country boy has laughed to 
see the king-bird chasing a crow. And a very 


noisy outcries. Often it looks as if he actually 
turned somersaults in the air. 
and so has to let his high spirits bubble over in 
these half-crazy gymnastics. All in all, he is a 
very lively and entertaining customer. 

His nest is built in a tree, often in an orchard, 
and is comparatively easy to find. The birds 
arrive in New England in the first week of 


He cannot sing, 





it, a tiny blue flower with 
a yellow centre. This would 
not bear taking home, but i 
was always an attraction to 
me. I should have liked it 
better still, Iam sure, if some 
one had been kind enough to 
tell me its pretty name— 
blue-eyed grass. 

Here, also, I picked the 
first strawberries of the 
season and the first blue- 
berries. They were luxuries 
indeed. A _ gill cupful of 
either of them was good pay 
for an hour’s search. 

In one corner of the place 
there were half a dozen or so 
of apple-trees, and on the 
topmost branches of these 
there used to perch contin- 
ually two or three birds of a 
kind which some older boy 
told me were king-birds. At 
these my brother and I—both 
of us small enough to be 
excusable for such mischief— 
were in the habit of throwing 
green apples; partly to see 
how near we could come to 
hitting them, partly for the 
fun of watching them rise 
into the air, circle about with 
sharp cries, and then settle 
back upon the perches they 
had left. Sometimes we 
stuck the half-grown apple 
on the end of a stick, swung 
the stick round our heads, 
and sent the apple flying toa 
tremendous distance. Stick 
or no stick, however, we 
were in no danger of killing 
anything, as I am glad now 
to remember. 

What amazed us was that 
the birds did not go away. 
No matter how long we 
“appled’’ them, they were 
certain to be on hand the 
next day in the same place. 
We must have been very 
young and very green,— 
greener than the apples,— 
for it never occurred to us 
that the birds had nests in 
the trees, and for that reason 
were not to be driven away 
by our petty persecutions. 

Even then I noticed the 
peculiar flight of the birds— 
the short, quick strokes of 
their wings, and their habit 
of hovering. These are 
among the signs by which 
the king-bird can be recog- 
nized a long way off. He is 

















dark-colored above,— almost 

black,— pure white under- 

neath, and his tail when 

outspread shows a broad white border at the tip. 
On his crown is an orange-red patch, but ‘you 
will probably never see it unless you have the 
bird in your hand and brush apart the feathers in 
search of it. 

The: king-bird’s Latin name has much the 
Same meaning as his common English one. 
Tyrannus tyrannus he is called by scientific 
people. He belongs to a family known as fly- 
catchers, birds that catch insects on the wing. 
That is the reason why the king-bird likes a 
perch at the tip of something, so that he can 

dart out after a passing insect, catch it, and 





THE KING-BIRD. 


lively and pleasing sight it is: the crow making 
for the nearest wood as fast as his wings will 
carry him, and one or two king-birds in hot 
pursuit. Their great aim is to get above him 
and swoop down upon his back. Sometimes 
you will see one actually alight on a crow’s 
back and, as the boys say, ‘‘ give it to him”? in 
great style. 

Another taking action of the king-bird is his 
trick of flying straight up in the air, almost 
perpendicularly, as if he were trying to see how 
near he could come to performing that impossi- 
ble feat, and then tumbling about madly, with 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


May, having passed the winter in Central or 
South America, and remain till the end of 
August. 

Like most birds, they are very punctual in 
their coming and going. No doubt they have 
an almanac of their own. You will do well to 
find one of them in Massachusetts after the first 
two or three days of September. 

Toward the end of their stay, fly-catchers 
though they are, they feed largely upon berries. 
I have seen a dozen in one small dogwood 
bush, all eating greedily. 

BRADFORD TORREY 
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POULTICES. 


"AHE application of heat is often ex- 
® tremely useful in the relief of 
pain and of inflammation, or in 
hastening the maturing of a boil 
or felon. The most usual way 
of making such an application is | 
by means of poultices. These 

retain the heat much longer than | 
hot cloths, and have an advan- | 
tage over a hot-water bag when | 
- moist heat is required. | 
The making of poultices is an art which can be | 
learned only by practice, and unfortunately for | 
many poor sufferers few persons ever master | 
the art. | 

A good poultice should be perfectly smooth, | 
moist, but not dripping, as light as possible, and 
as hot as it can be made without burning the 
patient. 

A poultice of flaxseed is perhaps the most 
common, but poultices may be made of ground 
slippery-elm, cornmeal, bread, starch or any other | 
material that will make a smooth paste with hot 
water, and will not dry too rapidly and become 
eaked and hard. 

In making a flaxseed poultice, the flaxseed meal, 
the bowl and the spoon for stirring should be 
previously warmed, and everything should be | 
ready to the hand before a start is made. Boiling 
water is poured into the bowl, and then the meal 
is added gradually with constant stirring. This 
is better than adding the water to the meal, for 
then it is very difficult to prevent lumping. 

As soon as the paste is of the proper consistency 
—two parts of meal to five of water being about the 
right proportion—it should be spread an inch or so 
thick upon a piece of muslin, leaving an uncovered 
margin of two inches. Then on the face of the | 
poultice is placed a piece of flannel of the same 
size as the muslin. The edges are now quickly 
turned over and fastened with safety-pins or 
basted, and the poultice is ready. 

The flannel side goes against the skin, a layer 
of cotton is placed over the poultice, and the 
whole is covered with rubber tissue or oil silk. 

The advantage of having the flannel next the 
skin is that the poultice may be applied very hot 
without berning. 

If it is necessary to repeat the poultices often, 
it is well to make bags of the right size, sewn on 
three sides and with two-inch flaps on the end, 
which can be rapidly pinned after the bag is filled. 

A poultice, to be of any use, should be changed 
as soon as it grows cool, which is usually by the 
end of two hours. 

If applied to a commencing boil, it should be 
only a little larger than the inflamed part. 

Generally it makes little difference what material 
is used, the virtue being in the heat and moisture ; 
but sometimes flaxseed irritates a very tender 
skin, and then starch or bread should be sub- 
stituted. | 

————_~o—__—_- 


NUREMBERG TOYS. 


The quaint town of Nuremberg, in South 
Germany, has become the principal toy factory of 
Europe. The best wooden toys come from the 
Black Forest, where peasants carve them from 
white pine and put them together during the long 
winter nights; and the costliest wax dolls are 
fashioned in Paris; but there is hardly anything 
else in the wonderland of childhood that is not | 
made in the dreamy medieval town of Nuremberg. | 

When Dickens wrote his novels, there was a 
large toy industry in the East End of London, and 
it did not escape the keen eye of that close 
observer. If he were now living, he would find it 
difficult to find traces of a craft which suggested | 
some of the most charming scenes of his stories. 

The London toy-makers have disappeared. | 
Dolls may still be dressed there for English 
nurseries, but they are no longer made in England. 

The bulk of the so-called French dolls, which | 
are sold all over the world, come from Nuremberg, | 
where the toy-makers have mastered the art of | 
jointing arms and legs and of extracting musical | 
squeaks and plaintive cries from contracted 
waists. The old town is also the headquarters of | 
the European trade in Noah’s arks, lead and tin | 








| in her arms, 


| strin; 
| the kite flew away to parts unknown. 
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soldiers, and all the standard metal and wooden 
toys. 

For many years the best mechanical toys 
were made either in London or in America. 
London has lost this trade entirely, and American 
ingenuity is left to compete with the industry in 
South Germany. The shops of Paris and London 
are now stocked with steam-engines, magnetic 
toys and mechanical playthings from Nuremberg 
and Vienna. ‘ 

In the old churches of Nuremberg are to be 
found wonderful examples of the medieval art of 
wood-carvers and metal-workers. These famous 
handicrafts, which were created for the adornment 
of churches, survive in the toy trade. 


A GOOD LITTLE GIRL. 





Childish sympathy for the unfortunate and 
childish trust in man were charmingly illustrated 
in a recent incident, which happened in New York. 


A little four-year-old, with a sadly maimed cat 

appecacsee the policeman guarding | 

the entrance Bellevue Hospital, and asked to 

see a doctor. The amused, but sympathizing, 
officer led her to the receiving ward. 

The surgeon was at first disposed to reprove the 
policeman, when the nature of his “case” was 
revealed to him, but the imploring tears in the 
little one’s - softening him, he did his pro- 
fessional best in relieving the sufferings of the 
mangled animal. 

“Now,” he said, when he had finished, “you can 
take your kitty home.” 

“It aint mine,” replied the child; and then, with 
engaging frankness, “I des found it all hurted! 
Tate care of it. Dood-by!” 

And smilingly grateful, she departed. 

Policeman and surgeon looked at each other. 

“It strikes me,” said the surgeon, “that I am 
the victim of an innocent confidence game. Have 
the cat sent to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. It will ‘tate care of it.’” 

And this was done. 


A DANGEROUS KITE. 


A thirteen-year-old boy at Cateau, France, while 
flying a kite, had a startling and really perilous 
adventure. 


The kite, twenty-seven inches long, had reached 
a great height when a thunder-storm was seen | 
approschiy . The boy at once began to haul in 
his cord. e kite, however, was still one hundred 
ards or so above the earth when there came a 
rilliant flash of lightning. Young Janti was | 
thrown into the air, made two or three somersaults, 
and fell ten or twelve feet away. 

The kite had attracted the electric fluid, which 
followed the cord, as in Franklin’s famous experi- | 
ment, and descended into the earth through the 
bere body. Wonderful to relate, the lad was not 

ed. 


After a little he arose and made his way home, 
trembling and orying. The nails of his left hand, | 
which had held the string, were turned blue, as if | 
by a terrible bruise, while the fingers were burned | 
and covered with blisters. Besides this, his face | 
was bruised considerably by his fall. The kite- 
was burned in two by the discharge, and 








HIS ONE CONUNDRUM. 


The old captain of the little steamer Maid of | 
the Mist, which used to carry passengers right | 
up into the spray of the falling waters beneath 
Niagara, says the Mail and Express, had just one | 
conundrum, and like a college professor, he used | 
it on every new “class.” 

The pilot abatas led up to it in the same way. | 
He would move his hand along the woodwork of | 
the pilot-house, as if examining it, and remark: | 

“Stranger, do you know what this little boat is 
made of?” | 

An odd 
himself, but 
oak, isn’t it?’ 

“No, sir.” | 

Then would come a round of guesses, generally 
winding up with the acknowledgment of igno- 
rance. 
and the old pilot’s eyes would twinkle as he 


replied: 
RWhy, she’s Maid of the Mist, stranger!” 


uestion, the stranger would say to 
he would reply, ““‘Why, of pine and 


SIMPLE BUT TRYING. 


A man who is growing gray in business and has 
forgotten all about the lessons of his school-days, | 


| is often troubled when a grown-up daughter asks 
| him some simple question she has heard at school | 


or college. He is the more likely to be puzzled 
because he starts with the belief that he “does not 
know.” | 


A Detroit ag who is attending the normal 
school, says the Free Press, told her father, the 
other night, that she had some exercises in punc- 
tuation for him to correct. Then she wrote this 
sentence: 

“Tt is not and I said but or.” 

The man gave it up, but laughed at his own 
ey when she showed him, “It is not and, I 
said, but or.” 


“All 0” was another teaser. 
“Oh, it’s ‘nothing after all,’” the 


1 said, when 
her father confessed that it puzzled him. 


WHY INJURED. 


The elevator boy in the hotel was a great friend 
of Jack’s, and often gave him a ride; but a time 
came when they ceased to love each other. 


“What’s the matter with you and the elevator 
boy, Jack of asked his father. ‘Don’t you speak | 


any more 
“No,” said Jack. ‘He put me out of the elevator | 
last night.” 
“What for?” | 
“Because I punched him.” | 
“Well, wasn’t he right to do it?” 
“Certainly he was,” said Jack. “But he needn’t | 
have put me out on the tenth floor, and made me 
walk down!” 





HIS ONLY FEAR. 


The dangers of battle have seldom been more 
pithily expressed than by one Corporal Caithness, 
a veteran of Waterloo. 


When he went home to tell his friends about the 
victory, they crowded about and asked him if he 
ad not feared the oe would lose the day. 
“No, no,” said he, “I knew we couldn’t do that. | 
But what I did fear was that we should aJl be | 
killed before we had time to win it.” 

















COMPANION. 


A Perfect dentifrice need not be gritty or strong; | 
every drop of Rubifoam proves that. Results and price | 
sure — 25 cents, all druggists. (Adv. | 


STAMPS. 100 all different genuine Trans- | 
is _vaal, Natal, Cape G. H., Cuba, | 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, etc., with nice | 
ALBUM all for only 10c. A splendid bargain. | 
New 1900 list free. Agents wanted, com. | 
I. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. | 


ARP-ZITHER Entirely new. Louder than | 
. 


the Italian harp; same 
shape; grand piano tone. We guarantee any one can 











learn or money refunded. Price only $5. Seut on trial. 
Illustrated Catalogue for five names musical persons. 
Agents wanted. HARP-O-CHORD CO.,10 L St., Columbus, 0. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
3 TR | CITY Our students are 


songne under the supervision of able 
an 





experienced electrical engineers. We 
teach by correspondence all branches of 
Electricity at home from _text-books pre- 
pared by the best practical experts. 

Thomas A. Edison endorses our Institute. 
The electrical field offers the greatest op- 
rtunities for advancement to-day. Write for our free 
llustrated book. It might start you on a successful | 
career. Fees, cash or instalments. We teach also | 

Mechanical Engi ring, Mechanical Drawing, etc. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE, 
Department 11. 240-242 West Twenty-Third St., New York. | 

















A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Imparts vigor and strength. 














CATALOGUE FREE, 53 STYLES AND SIZES. 
COLFAX CO., South Bend, INDIANA. 


HEALTHY SCHOOLMA’AM 
FOUND OUT HOW TO FEED HERSELF. 


Many school-teachers, at the end of their year’s 
work, feel thoroughly exhausted and worn out, 
physically and mentally. The demand upon the 
nerves and brain of a teacher is unusual, and 
unless they are well fed and fed upon properly 
selected fodd, it is natural that they should run 
down. 

A little woman teacher at Gobleville, Mich., who 
has been teaching regularly for a number of years, 
has always found herself thoroughly exhausted at 
the end of the session, until within the last year 
she has made use of Grape-Nuts Food, with the 
result that she closed the year as a robust, healthy, 
strong, vigorous woman, having gained in weight 
from 90 pounds to 126; her nerves strong, face 
bright and cheery, and really a wonder to all 
her friends, who constantly comment on her color 
and strength. She knows exactly to what the | 
change is attributed, for in the years past, living | 
on ordinary food, she has almost broken down 
before the school year closed, whereas since 
using Grape-Nuts, this change has been brought 
about; evidence prima facie of the value of Grape- 
Nuts Food for rebuilding the brain and nerve- 
centres. 

The name of the teacher can be given by Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. | 
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DR. HAYES 
Asthma 


{ 
And Hay-Fever ( 











cases, however se- 
Comments, No. 16. CURED 


ucees*eeacense.ss: CURED } 
vere or hopeless. TO STAY ( 
Ask for Current 
Hay-Fever. | 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
DANVILLE, VIKGINIA. 

A modern Military School for pop and Young Men. 

a rege A uipment furnished , . 8. Government. 

Write for illustrated cata. Col. L. H. Saunders, Pres. 
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EASILY EARNED. 


Samples Free. 


You can earn easily in 
one day this magniti- 
cent Guitar, made by 
















Lyon & Healy, the lary 
Z = est and best musical in 
— strument-makers in America, worth 
from x to $10 in any music store in the country, and 
ven for selling only $8.50 worth of our famous Toilet 
Soaps or Perfumes among your friends and neighbors, 
to introduce them in your weraseeey. This Guitar is very 
full and rich in tone and unusually durable. Has birch 
back and sides, mahogany finish, imitation cedar neck, 
rosewood finger-board, pear! position dots, inlaid sound- 
hole, strung with steel strings on metal tail-piece. Send 
for our Free Premium Catalogue which shows over 
150 other valuable premiums, including bicycles, caim- 
eras, couches, silverware, rockers, dinner sets, etc., 
ete., that can be earned just as easily as this Guitar. 
Don’t miss this wonderful offer. Write to-day. 


BULLOCK, WARD & CO., 
Dept. IIA, Fifth Ave., Chicago, III. 


Swiits 
Premium 


Hams 


Fine flavor in a ham is never accidental. 
The rich, delicate ‘‘PREMIUM”"” 
FLAVOR in Swift's Hams is the re- 
sult of fine stock and careful, clean 
preparation under Gov't inspection. 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 


Branch Houses in All Cities 

































Bottle 
babies whoare . 
fed by the old- 
fashioned nip- 
ple are bound to have colic. 
Any —_ but a Davidson No. 48, 
non-co! eee, when bent in baby’s 
mouth will not allow the milk to flow and 
» admits the air whi A little 
collar on the 


> DAVIDSON Health Nipple 


prevents collapse, and being made only of the 

best and Purest Para Rubber is the only safe | 
kind any mother should ever use. Sold by | 
druggists or a sample sent for 5c., twelve © 
for 60c. ‘“ Mothers’ Free Library ”’ (six little | 
, booklets) free. } 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 
22 Mi_x Street, Boston. 
























ich causes colic. 














Thirst. 


sible to 
rather than satisfy. Too much liquid is 
ach and general health. 


Effervesc 
Salt 


healthful and 
weather 


fruits. I 
iousness, Flatulency, 


Sold by 


Booklet free on request. 


ESSE SESE ESSE EEE E CESS SESE RSE SESE 


“THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS.” 


That Troublesome 


Thirst is constant these warm days. It seems impos- 
quench it. Ordinary drinks seem to 


Abbey’s 


makes a cooling, refreshing, healthful beverage. Take a 
teaspoonful in a tumbler of water two or three times a day 
and you will not be worried by thirst or heat. It is the most 
table beverage you can use during warm 
's Salt is Nature’s remedy for eliminating 
impurities from the blood and thoroughly cleansing the sys- 
tem. It is made from the juices extracted from pure 
i Fear oe and cures Constipation, i 

Kidney and Liver complai 
ills caused by impure blood or a constipated condition. 
most druggists, or sent by mail, 


25c., 50c., $1 per bottle. 


The Abbey Effervescent Salt Co., 9 Murray St., Room 3, N. Y. 


Dr. N. B. SIZER, New 
York, states: ‘Iam glad 
to say I find Abbey’s 
Effervescent Salt an 
excellent laxative and 


antacid. It gives good 
results in various forms 
of Dyspepsia and in 
Constipation. I have 


often thought the effer- 
vescent salines were not 
half so well known and 
used in this country as 
they ought to be.” 


tad for the stom. 





Dr. EDWIN R. BED- 
FORD, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


ent 


states: “I have used 
Abbey’s Salt in cases of 
Chronic Indigestion 
with a tendency to 
Rheumatism, Bilious- 
ness, etc., with perfect 
satisfaction.” 





Dr. J. E. RUSSEL, New 
York, states: “Abbey’s 


fresh Salt is an ideal prepar® 
Bil- tion in that it combines 
or any laxative and aperient 


properties ina grateful 
form, and is at the same 
time palatable. My wife 
finds it particular!) effi- 
cacious in Headache 
by its gentle action, and 
the relief thus obtained 
Pd from congestion.” 
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| were as hard as iron. 
ends, where the fingers were sorest. 


during one of the short days of November means 

| making every motion count. Every morning, 
|long before daylight, Lincoln stumbled out of 
| bed, and dressed with numb and swollen fingers, 
| which almost refused to turn a button. The 
| frost was white on everything, and made the 
boy shiver as he thought of the thousands of icy 
| ears he must husk during the day. 

Sore as his hands were, he had his cows to 
| milk before he could return to breakfast, which 
The Great-Grandfather of | consisted of home-made sausages—“‘saussingers,” 

Bi cy cles | the boys called them—and buckwheat pancakes. 

92 “You won’t get anything more until noon, 

The exhibit of bicycles and automobiles occu-  boys,’’ said Mr. Stewart, warningly, “so fill up.” 
pies large space in the Palais des Moyens de Mrs. Stewart flopped the big, brown, steaming 
Transport at the Paris Exposition. Here are | disks into their plates two or three at a time, 
displayed the latest marvels and masterpieces in | and over them each man and boy poured some of | 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


They soon wore out at the | 


To husk eighty or a hundred bushels of corn | desired results. Send for booklet. 


“It’s the thing” to visit Congress Spring daily when 
in Saratoga. It’s popular because it’s healthful. Con- 
gress Water is not only a delicious beverage, but brings 
[| Adv. | 
} 
300 mixed for. stamps, pocket album and stamp col- 

lector, 12¢. Columbian Stamp Co., Arlington, Mass. | 
25c. full-sized bottle of Chase’s Anti- 
septic Tooth Powder for postage and 
packing, l0c. H. £. Chase, Dentist, 88 Tremont St., Boston. 


HOW MY HEAD ACHES! 


NERVEASE will cure it in 5 min- 
utes. One box cures 10 head- 
aches. Costs 25cts. At druggists. 
Sent by mail by NERVEASE CO., Boston, Mass. 
SAMPLE SIZE, 10 CENTS. 


*© PHOTOLIBRARY | 
SEES OASTE 
nG = BeTTER THAN Mucitace For Aut Purposes 


: : RIES} ASS 3 Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Etc. 





















—<. 2-0z. tube by mail for 5 cents. 








all this line of vehicles now so popular in America | the delicious fat from the sausages, cut them into | 
and Europe. There are bicycles chainless and | strips, and having rolled the strips into wads, 


4X3. CARTER’S INK CO., Boston. 
EASILY 


bicycles with chains, of nearly every known filled his stomach as a hunter loads a.gun. 


model, for foot-power, gasoline and electricity. 

Of automobiles the exhibit is even more exten- 
sive, and embraces “auto-goes,” ‘“‘choo-choos,”’ 
locomobiles, electric runabouts, broughams, 
“racers,” hacks, voitures de luxe, tally-hos, 
vans, drags, coupés and omnibuses. 


Altogether, it makes up a fin de sizvcle and | 


glittering ensemble of polished steel, nickel, silver 
and brass work,—and in the midst of it all is 
one quaint little island of “bikes of ye olden 





Catching a Turtle. 


Most pearling localities abound in turtles which 
|afford delicious meat, but the capture of an 
animal weighing from a hundred and fifty to four 
hundred pounds is not without danger. The 
accepted mode of onslaught is to spring on the 
creature’s back, grasp the edges of the shell with 


time,”—of which I hope this last film in my | both hands, lift it quickly to one’s chest, and 


camera will give the reader some idea. 


give the signal to ascend. So says H. Phelps 


My attention was drawn to this ancient collec-| Whitmarsh in his experiences as a. diver. He 
tion by a hearty laugh which broke out cheerily | continues: 


from a little tourist party of American young 
people, gathered about it. 

“Shades of all rotation!” some one exclaimed. 
“Look at that bike, will you!’’ 

“But that’s no bicycle. That’s a rocking- 
horse,” another interposed. “See its mane and 
that serub tail!” 

“Yes, but it is on wheels,” insisted the first. 

“So it is—and such wheels! Only observe the | 
beauty of those wooden spokes! There’s another | 
with a duck’s head on the prow. That’s an old | 
settler !’? 

“But here’s the hoary great-grandad of them 
all!’ a third exclaimed. “Think of scorching | 
on that rheumatic old Centaur!’ 

“Le Draisiame”’ of 1810, exhibited here by the 
Museé Centenniel des Voyages et du Tour- 
isme, is a quaint and clumsy contrivance, | 
indeed, when compared with one of our chainless 
paragons of steel and rubber. It has iron tires, 
a wooden, springless seat and wooden wheels; 
but these bare facts convey little notion of its 
venerable appearance. 

The name, too, has shifted and undergone 
development. In 1798 it was vélocifere; in 
1847 vélocipede, and at length, in 1867, we hear 
of the bicycle. 

“Tmagine one of our good grandmothers coast- 
ing a hill on that little hobby-horse in a hoop- 
skirt!’ eried one merry girl of the tourist party, 
ina “rainy-daisy” suit. 

“The wheel of time must take a long turn 
backward before I can even imagine it,” one of 
her companions replied, as she took a snap-shot 
at the ancient vehicles. 

Still laughing, the liti‘e party drifted away, 
and as it disappeared in the throng, there came 
to mind a reminiscent stanza heard somewhere 
or other : 





The child of the nineties considers with laughter 
The maid whom his sire in the forties ran after, 
While careering himself in pursuit of the girl whom 
His children will dub a last century heirloom. 


Q. E. D. 


aap 
* 





Corn-Husking. | 


In the big corn-fields of the West it is the | 


custom to husk in the field and from the standing | 
stalk. Some of the big wagons that bring the | 
corn from the field hold from fifty to seventy-five 
bushels of ears. On one side of these wagons is | 
a high “fanger-board,”” which enables the man | 
working beside the wagon to throw the husked | 
ears in without looking up. The horses walk 
astride one row, bending it beneath the axle; 
this is called the “down row,” and invariably set 
aside as “the boys’ row.” Mr. Hamlin Garland, 
in his “Boy Life on the Prairie,” tells how his 
hero, Lincoln, fared at the husking season: 
Lincoln took the down row, while Jack husked 
two rows on the left of the wagon. The horses 
were started and stopped by the voice alone, and 
there was always a great deal of sound and fury 
in the process. At first this work was not 
devoid of charm. The mornings were frosty but 
clear, and the sun soon warmed the world ; but as 
the days passed the boys’ hands became chapped 
and sore. Great, painful seams developed between 
the thumb and forefinger, the nails wore to the 


quick, and the balls of each finger became tender 
as boils, 


“Then,” concluded my instructor, “you’ll 
have the beggar’s nose pointed up‘ard, and as 
long as you hold him that way, he can only go 
up’ard. D’ye see? And what with his flippin’ 


| and the tender’s haulin’, you'll be on top pretty 


quick.” 

One morning I sighted a. big fellow feeding 
among some sea-grass ahead of me. Coming up 
behind him as quickly as my leaden-soled boots 
would allow, I found my quarry rather larger 
than I anticipated. As soon as I was within 
reach, I jum and landed on his back. 

In the excitement of the moment, I suppose I 
must have fumbled. Certainly I 
in getti 
I reali 
awoke to the fact that my intended captive had 


— me, and was swimming away with me. 
n vain I tried to point the turtle’s head 


|upward: He would have none of it. I —— 


to catch something with my toes, but too 
He was already well under way, and travelli 
at his very best pace. As I feared to drop a 
could not signal, there was nothing for me to do 
but to hang on and act as the tail to his kite. 
Suddenly we came to the end of our tether, 
the limit of the lifeline. With a sudden jerk, 
we company. I fell headlong, landing, by 
fortune, on a soft bottom, and the turtle 
made off to some safer hunting-ground. 
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Montana’s Thistle Law. 


Eastern people are accustomed to think of 
Montana as a mining rather than an agricultural 
region, but certain paragraphs in its penal code 
seem to show that there are progressive farmers 
in the state, men who mean to protect their fields 
from noxious weeds. We quote the summary 
made by the Fort Benton River Press: 

Section 1200 of the penal code provides that it 
is the duty of any person finding any Canada, 
Scotch, Bull or Russian thistles growing or 
standing upon the land of another, immediately to 


| destroy the same, or give the person owning or 
| occupying said land immediate notice thereof. 


Section 1199 provides that if any person or 
persons, railroad or other corporation shall refuse 
or neglect to destroy any Canada, Scotch, Bull or 


| Russian thistles growing or standing upon any 


land owned or occupied or controlled by them on 
or before the 15th day of August of each year, it 
shall be the duty of the officials to destroy the 
thistles, and collect from the land-owner the cost 
of the work. 

Section 1198 provides that any one who know- 
ingly permits any of these thistles to go to seed 
upon of land under his control shall be deemed 
guilty of supporting and maintaining a nuisance, 
and shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
fifty dollars or less than five dollars. 


_— 
+? 


Fly-Cakes. 


There is not much, at first thought, that is 
useful about a pest of any kind, but in Africa, 
where locusts eat the land bare, and ants swarm 
in countless throngs, and flies now and again 
blacken the atmosphere, the natives have learned 
to make the best of things. 


Just before reaching Bandawe, says Miss 
Helen Caddick, an African traveller of many 
experiences, we had noticed tiny flies rising in 
great clouds out of the lake. The captain of our 
steamer had kept out of their way as well as he 
could, for he knew by experience how suffocating 
these clouds of flies are. 

As they rise the wind blows them on shore, 
where they completely smother the shrubs and 
trees. Then the women come out with baskets 





was too slow | 
my fingers under his shell; for before | 
it, or had a chance to raise the creature, | ¢ 
I felt my feet dragging over the bottom, and | 





CAMERAS Ess’, 


WE want live young people throughout 
New England to assist us in selling Quik- 
Klean, the best product on the market | 
for general household cleaning, and will | 
give acomplete, practicable camera, which 
takes a 4x5 picture, for orders for Quik- 
|Klean. For particulars address, 





CLEANSING & POLISHING CO., 
848 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 

















“TYRIAN” 


EXCEL 
NIPPLE. 


No nipple can be made more care- 
fully. Prevents colic and sick- 
ness among infants in summer. 
Cannot collapse. 


Sold by alt Druggists. 


Sample Beate and our book, 
“Worth Reading,” sent FREE 
for two-cent stamp. 


Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass. 


PAPA AALAL LLLP 











POPOL 












Travel in 
Comfort. 









é igan Southern Ry., 
between Chica oledo, Cleveland, 
Yor gat Eectea. in A 
uency, punctuality, equipmen 
ona comfort is unequaled, . 
When you purchase a ticket over this 








| inner hoop, hold- 
ling work 








line your investment covers the best in 
travel that can be bought. 
“Book of Trains”’ tells about it; sent 
free to any address. 
A. J. SMITH 


G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 






















You have been reading 
about it. Why don’t you 
try it? It will positively 
cure Pimples and Black- 
heads. Removes Freck- 
les, Tan and Liver Spots. 
Take no substitute, for 
there’s nothing else that 
can be compared with it. 


Madam E. Kelton Gibson, 
the noted Skin Specialist, 
East 2th Street, New York 
says: “I find Royal Pearl 
the best ty I have 
ever used for toning up the 
fe and removing all blem- 

es.” 














Write to-day to 


THE H. R. HALE CO., 


Hartford, Conn., for a 


Small Bottle FREE. 


Large bottles, 50c. and 
#1.00. At all dealers, or 
shipped express paid to any 
address on receipt of price. 
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Clear Your Complexion 
Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 35 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of, youth. 


All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 


RISCILLA 


“Expansion” 
Hoop. 


THIS IS IT. 


See the ‘turn 
buckle”’ in the side 
that expands the 

















firmly 
without injury ...... 


Have you seen the 


Priscilla Hoop Holder ? 


It clamps to table or chair arm and supports 
hoop in front of you, leaving both hands free to 
work with. It fits any hoop and is 


Sent post-paid for 50c. 
Or with Priscilla Sets as follows: 
With Set of 5, 6, '7, 8-in. Expansion Hoops $1.50. 


With any Two Expansion Hoops . $1.00. 
With Special 10-inch Hoop $1.25. 
With Special 12-inch Hoop $1.50. 
With Special 15-inch Hoop - $2.00. 
Priscilla Compound, per box, post-paid .25. 


Cleanses Art Embroideries without rubbing. Cleans 
finest fabricsand needlework positively without injury. 

You can buy Priscilla goods at all LEADING Art Stores 
and Art Departments. Ask for them. 


Send for Catalogue of Embroidery Novelties, Free. 
PRISCILLA MFG. CO., 41-43 Kinsley St., HARTFORD, CONN. 

















“CRESCO” 


A CORSET 


That Cannot 
Break at the 
Waist Line. 


Disconnected 
in front, with 



















Elastic Gores 





Heat 
Your 


House 
With a 


Dighton 


Furnace. 


5 Rooms... . $75 If your old furnace 
7 Rooms .... 95 has given out see 
9 Rooms .... 125 what it will cost to 











PIPING, repair it, then write 
to us for a price ona 
ee new Dighton. very 
ALL compunre Part Warranted. 
o . e 





DIGHTON 


Write for Catalogue. 


FURNACE CO., 


Taunton, Mass, 











The leaves ofthe com, caselesly whipped by | #2 to whlch they shake the les trom the 


vo powerful winds, grew ragged, and the stalks | with native flour and bake the mixture into | 
ell, increasing the number of ears for which the cakes, which are said to be delicious, and to taste | 
husker was forced to stoop. The sun rose later | Of fish. 

tach day, and took longer to warm the air. At 


—_ he failed to show his face all day, and the 





I had a cake given me, but I never could make 
up my mind to taste it. The smell and sight of 
— E the flies at Bandawe were sufficient for me. 
08 hung on till nearly noon. Eve ing was covered with them, and had a | 
Husking-gloves became a necessity, but this | horribly nasty, fishy smell. These fly-cakes are 
by no means preserved the hands. The rains | ™@de round and thick, and are very dark in color. 
came and flurr; . ae I still possess mine, and consider it a most inter- | 
muddy urries of snow ; the gloves, wet and | esting relic. It is quite safe to leave it about, for 
dy, shrank at night, ‘and in the morning | I do not think any one would dare to touch it. | 











at Sides. 

Where theCresco 
is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
postpaid, for 


$1.00 


Drab or White, Long, 

eos, Short or Medium 
Length. 

“CRESCO” 

THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 
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do you use a vanilla § 
extract that is not satisfac- } 
tory when you can always ii) 


Y/ have m 
Ya Burnett's Vanilla Extract 
by insisting upon it. 
Y Joseph Burnett Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Another Glenwood ! 


Danielson, Conn. 
Werr Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Gentlemen: For ten years past I have been using one of your Glenwood 
Ranges in my kitchen, and it has given such excellent satisfaction that last fall, when I 
found it necessary to put a new heater in my house, I at once decided in favor of your 
Glenwood Furnace and Hot Water Heater combined. I have a large house to heat, 
standing upon high ground and much exposed to winds, and with the furnace I 
formerly had I found it aimost impossible to heat my halls and some of my rooms. 
With your heater I have had no difficulty in keeping my house comfortable all winter, 
with the doors in the halls all open from three floors. The fire has been very easily 
managed and I have used no more fuel than formerly. I can most heartily recom- 
mend your Heaters and Ranges. 





May 24th. ArtHuR G. Bit, Judge of Probate. 


When looking for a heater of any description, either Hot Water, Steam, Warm Air or Combination, be sure and get an estimate on the Glenwood. 
Write for handsome book illustrating scores of modern homes and public buildings heated with the Glenwood. Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass, re 


Glenwood Heaters are the Standard 


And Lead All Others for Modern Homes. 
AAARARAAARARAASAAR 


Ghe Pastimes 
a yj Summer, 


find greatest favor with & 
those whose constitutions 7 
are “built from the ground 
up.” Parents who study the 


E\ needs of growing young 


: 
VO: SAMY, Residence of Arthur G. Bill, Danielson, Conn. | 
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Sor + Dacation + Days. 


NATURALIST’S 
COMPOUND MICROSCOPE. 





This is a most convenient and powerful Student’s 
Microscope. The cut shows the diaphragm with 
the three lenses separated. Each lens is of 
different power. It has 
an Adjustable Mirror, 
by means of which the 
light is reflected up 
through the Glass 
Stand, thus illumi- 
nating the object being 
examined. This instru- 
ment is designed for in- 
vestigating such objects 
as leaves, flowers, seeds, 
insects, minerals, pow- 
ders, sea-weed, mosses, 
ferns, grains, grasses, 
metals, woods. For the 
practical use of young 
naturalists this is a 
splendid instrument. 
We include with each 
instrument 1 Mounted 
Object, 1 plain Glass 
Slide and 1 Life Box. 


Naturalist’s Compound Microscope given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 25c. extra, postage included. 


SPECIAL PRICE. 


FOR THE NEXT SIXTY DAYS SOLD FOR ONLY 
$1.00, POST-PAID. 


Perry Wason & Co., 20] Columbus Ave., Boston, Wass. 
















people must give considera- 
 E\ tion to the flour they use, 
4. as it is one of the greatest 
principles of diet. Fancy, 
high patent flours are mostly 
starch which make fat only. 


Marvel Flour 


Pure White 

is milled by an expensive 
process which retains all 
\ the nutritious elements 
of the wheat. It 
makes more bread, 
better bread, and it is 
more delicious bread 
than any patent 
flour on the 

market. 
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Ask your dealer. If he won’t supply you, write us and 
we will send you the name of a dealer who will send you a 
baking sample free, or sell you a sack. 


LISTMAN MILL CO., La Crosse, Wis. 
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No Teacher Needed. 


Experts pronounce the New Companion Instructor the most complete and beautiful 
book of directions ever issued. Our customers frequently write, ‘‘The Instructor is so accu- 
rate it seems impossible to make a mistake.’’ In the preparation of this book, which is 
illustrated, we have kept in mind those who are unfamiliar with the use of a sewing machine 
or its attachments. If you have any idea of purchasing a sewing machine you will be wise 
if you first send for our Two Sewing Machine Books free for the asking. They will 
enlighten you on many points, besides explaining why we can furnish our readers with a 
high-grade, up-to-date sewing machine for $19.00 —freight charges paid by us. 


THE SELF-THREADING SHUTTLE. PERRY MASON a COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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